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Ss)N article in the August number of the 
age ‘Contemporary Review,’ signed ‘Some 
*, London Librarians,’ suggests a scheme 


b te # which in its essence is so excellent that 


@ 
IK 


it because, as presented by its authors, it is tied 
up with a proposal sufficiently unreasonable to 
deprive the scheme itself of any prospect of success. 
Fortunately the scheme and the proposed method 
of starting it are easily separable, and we shall be 
doing the authors the best service in our power if 
we succeed in dissociating them. 

The scheme is for the establishment of a National 
Loan Colleétion of books sufficient for the purposes 
of research in all fields of knowledge. The proposal 
with which it is entangled is that the Bodleian, 
the University Library, Cambridge, the Advocates 
Library, Edinburgh, and the libraries of four 
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Scottish Universities, and of Sion College, London, 
should be called upon ‘to bear their share in ex- 
tending the work of research by lending such items 
of their stock as might be from time to time 
required by the new State Library Authority in 
consideration of their retention of the copyright 
privilege or of the annual grant voted in commuta- 
tion of that privilege,’ It will probably be news 
to many of our readers that the four Scottish 
Universities and Sion College are in receipt of such 
an annual grant. It is, however, a faét that from 
1710, when the first Copyright Aét was passed, to 
1836 they possessed the legal right of claiming new 
books from publishers which is still enjoyed by the 
University libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
Advocates Library, Edinburgh, and the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which last, it will be 
noted, is passed over altogether by the authors of the 
article,’ perhaps from ignorance that it is excluded 
from the Home Rule Bill. When, in 1836, this 
privilege was withdrawn, after being exercised for 
more than a century and a quarter, it was felt that 
some consideration was due to these libraries, and 
Glasgow was awarded an annual grant of £707, 
St. Andrew’s £630, Edinburgh £575, Aberdeen 
£320, and Sion College £363, these varying 
amounts being presumably determined by the 
extent to which the respective libraries had used 
their right of claim. It is the annual payment of 
these sums which it is now proposed should be 
made contingent on the libraries in question grant- 


* As is, also, the National Library of Wales, on which a similar 
right of claim has lately been conferred. 
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ing to ‘the new State Library Authority’ a right 
to call for the loan of ‘such items of their stock’ 
as it might from time to time require, while in 
the case of the three larger libraries it is the un- 
repealed privilege itself which is to be used as a 
means of pressure. 

As we hope to show before we finish, our objeét 
in this criticism is entirely friendly, and we shall 
therefore: take it for granted that the proposed 
State Library Authority could be trusted to exercise 
its powers with complete wisdom and reasonable- 
ness, and that our authors omitted to set down any 
suggestions for restricting them, say from demand- 
ing the loan of the ‘Codex Bezae’ from Cambridge, 
solely because any such procedure on the part of 
their ideal Library Authority would be unthinkable. 
But granting, as we are prepared to do, that the 
proposed powers would be exercised with the 
utmost caution and restraint, we are convinced 
that the element of compulsion thus introduced 
into the scheme is indefensible, and until it is with- 
drawn makes success impossible. 

Let it be assumed that at the time the copyright 
privileges were granted' they were regarded as a 

' It is surprising to find the authors of the article dating, even 
in a table, the copyright privileges of Oxford from 1610, and of 
Cambridge from 1652. The delivery of books to the Bodleian by 
the Stationers’ Company was originally the result of a private 
transaction or arrangement between the Stationers and Sir Thomas 
Bodley, and had no State sanction. In 1652 the University of 
Oxford was in the black book of the Commonwealth government 
for the support that it had given to the king, while Cambridge was 
high in favour. Cambridge was therefore put on an equality with 


Oxford in this matter. But it was not until 1710 that these 
privileges were connected with copyright. 
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pure gift or endowment to the institutions in 
question. Even so, to alter the conditions of a 
grant over two thundred years old requires very 
strong justification. No one can say that the 
Universities in question or their libraries are less 
efficient than they were in 1710. All that can be 
alleged is that they are no longer the only Univer- 
sities, and that even if no others had come into 
existence learning and research, and the consequent 
need for library facilities, are no longer a University 
monopoly. The simple answer to all this is that 
the State has already recognised the new situation 
with reasonable liberality, and that when it is 
giving through the Board of Education a large 
annual Parliamentary grant to the newer English 
Universities and University Colleges to incite it to 
make the {£2,232 distributed among the four 
Scottish Universities a pretext for claiming special 
rights over their libraries is monstrous. In the allo- 
cation of the Parliamentary grant the building up 
of efficient libraries in the institutions subsidized is 
kept carefully in sight. It is in most cases entirely 
from the Parliamentary grant that the normal 
income of the libraries is found, and special alloca- 
tions for library purposes are frequently made. 

We go on to point out that in a very real sense 
the grants in lieu of copyright privileges and the 
copyright privileges themselves are not free grants, 
but a return for services rendered. There is at 
least an implied agreement on the part of the 
libraries that they will not sell or destroy the books 
received under the Aét, but will continue to house 
them, keep some kind of a register or catalogue of 
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them, and permit them to be seen by proper 
persons in the library itself. Will anyone main- 
tain that when a book has been kept under these 
conditions for a hundred, for fifty, or even for 
twenty years, it has not been paid for? It would 
not be fantastic even to maintain that the few 
hundreds a year granted as compensation in 1836 
do very little more than pay for the housing of the 
books received up to that time. Granted that the 
institutions are benefited, the State is benefited 
also. It is to the advantage of the community 
that there should be libraries of record (a part, 
though certainly not the whole, of whose funétion 
is to serve as book-museums), as well as working- 
libraries where the well-chosen book may be 
honourably worn out in less than a year. To 
reduce the number of these libraries of record is 
not good policy. We have none too many. 
There is a simple dilemma in this matter which is 
not easily answered. Either any given book can 
be replaced or it cannot. If it cannot be replaced, 
it should not lightly be sent travelling. If it can 
be replaced, the new Library Authority, if reason- 
ably provided with funds, can buy another copy. 
Our last argument is of quite a different kind, 
but we think there is some cogency in it. The 
copyright privileges, of which it is so easy to 
write glibly, when looked at from another point of 
view, are not privileges, but burdens imposed by 
the State on publishers and authors, of whom the 
latter, at all events, and often the former also, are 
by no means rich. The reality of the burden, in 
the great majority of cases, lies not in handing 
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over a few copies of a book, because even in a 
small edition, such as 500, the cost of producing 
these is almost negligible. When 495 have been 
printed the expense of five more is only the price 
of the paper and casing. The real burden consists 
in the loss of customers. Now, as long as the 
books handed over go to five or six libraries of 
record and remain there permanently, the loss 
probably does not amount to more than that of 
the actual number of copies delivered. But if 
these copies under an ingenious system of distribu- 
tion are to be made available in any English or 
Scottish library, the potentiality of loss of custom 
will be very greatly increased. At Oxford and 
Cambridge it used to be a recognised practice for 
the Union Societies to refrain from taking copies 
of any University magazines, on the ground that 
if they could be seen at the Society’s rooms it 
would ruin their sale. It is even said that when 
the editors of these papers showed a disposition to 
criticise the Society, the threat to purchase a 
dozen copies sufficed to induce a milder mood. 
If publishers know that when they have sent 
copies of an expensive book to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge these may be made to supply the wants of 
all the University and municipal libraries in 
England, their affection for the Copyright Aé 
will not be increased. There is a real possibility 
that a National Loan Colleétion might be so skil- 
fully worked in the interest of students, that the 
difficulty in getting a serious book published might 
be very considerably increased. If new English 
books are to be circulated by the Research Library 
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at all, let the Library Authority at least make a 
good start by paying for them. 

If none of the foregoing reasons weigh with the 
authors of the article we are discussing, let them 
remember that Oxford and Cambridge and the 
Scottish Universities are not exactly unrepresented 
in Parliament, and that they will not be left with- 
out friends and alumni even should the formal 
University representation be abolished. Our 
authors have decided that they had better leave 
the library of the British Museum ‘entirely out of 
consideration as a contributory.’ ‘As regards the 
Endowed and Professional Libraries, they see 
clearly the need of ‘emphasising the fact that the 
initiative must proceed from them.’ Let them be 
content ‘to extend this freedom to the University 
Libraries also, and pray that their ungracious 
suggestion of putting pressure on them through 
their ‘Copyright Privileges’ may soon be forgotten. 


II. 


WE come now to the second and more agreeable 
part of our task, that of supporting to the best of 
our ability the scheme of these ‘ London Librarians’ 
for a National Loan Colleétion for the use of 
research workers, which we regard as the natural 
complement and crown of the government aid 
which has now for many years been given to 
Universities and University Colleges. As has been 
already pointed out, fairly generous support has 
been given to the libraries of individual colleges. 
But very few of these libraries can attempt to 
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provide from their own resources, even when thus 
supplemented, anything more than the books 
which are needed by undergraduates or junior 
graduates while working for their degrees. By 
bequest or presentation, however, many special 
collections of a more advanced charaéter have been 
acquired by individual libraries, in which at 
present they stand out rather like excrescences. 
An important step will have been taken towards 
the formation of a National Loan Colleétion as 
soon as any two or more Universities or Colleges 
agree to give each other a right of call in respect 
to their special collections, so that volumes not 
needed for the moment by any student in one 
library could be borrowed for a definite term for 
the use of a student in another. In this way books 
(say) from the Christie Collection at the Victoria 
University, Manchester, could be made available 
for readers at University College, London, and 
books from the Barlow or Mocatta colleétions at 
University College for readers at Victoria Uni- 
versity. There is, of course, nothing new in this. 
At Oxford real efforts have been made to render 
the books in the College libraries not in the 
Bodleian available for use there. In France, under 
certain restrictions, books from almost any pro- 
vincial library may be read at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. In Prussia a high degree of co- 
operation among the different University libraries 
has already been attained. There can be no reason 
why this system should not be carried as far in 
England as it has already been carried successfully 
in other countries. In order that it may be set on 
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foot, however, the contents of all the participating 
libraries must be known, and this involves expense. 
The cost, it is true, might be defrayed spontane- 
ously by the different institutions (University 
College, London, has already catalogued its Mocatta 
and Barlow books, and we believe that a catalogue 
of the Christie Collection is nearing completion), 
but it might also be defrayed by a special alloca- 
tion of funds by the Board of Education. 

When we have got as far as this a substantial 
beginning will have been made, but we shall only 
have touched the fringe of the possibilities of co- 
operation. So far we have contemplated only a 
system of loans between libraries of the same class, 
each library continuing to house its entire stock, 
except when some portion of it is temporarily lent 
toanother. But the housing of books is an expen- 
sive matter, more especially in universities and 
colleges where architeéts are more concerned to 
devise a handsome building than to find storage for 
the maximum number of books that the space 
might hold. Unused books fill up this space and 
fill up catalogue space as well, so that librarians 
hesitate to reprint a catalogue when it needs re- 
printing, because so large a part of it would be 
taken up by books which, from the point of view 
of the frequenters of this particular library, are 
dead. Books which are dead in the eyes of a par- 
ticular class of reader need not be dead altogether, 
but at present there is no means of disposing of 
unusable stock save to sell or pulp it, to both of 
which there may be grave objections. Ifa book- 
stack were built where land is cheap and books 
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could be deposited there without any absolute 
surrender of ownership, but on terms permitting 
them to be lent to other libraries during the con- 
tinuance of the deposit, overcrowding might be 
immensely relieved and the books in question given 
a new and much extended chance of usefulness. 
Specialist libraries, obliged to acquire the newest 
editions as soon as they appear, would be especially 
relieved by the existence of such a depository. 

But the depository, to which we may now give 
the more dignified title the National Loan Collec- 
tion, would exist not merely to house volumes 
rejected by its contributory libraries, but to buy 
books which at present no single English library 
can afford. During the last fifty years the output 
of books has enormously increased ; knowledge has 
become immensely more detailed, and it has become 
very largely internationalized. Wherever there is 
a group of workers in any subject they must needs 
have a periodical of their own, and any number 
of this periodical may contain an article which a 
handful of specialists in each of half a dozen 
countries may really need to see. In any given 
case the handful of English specialist-students may 
consist of two or three in London, one apiece in 
Oxford and Cambridge, and six or seven scattered 
in different parts of the countries. They will not 
all hear of the article at once. Some of them ma 
only begin their studies after it is published, but at 
one time or another this article becomes of impor- 
tance to them. How are they to be enabled to 
see it, or to see a small monograph, or any other 
work which appeals to a limited audience? Great 
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as is the number of foreign periodicals at present 
bought by the British Museum, their total is very far 
from being exhaustive. At first sight the cheapest 
way to go to work would seem to be to increase 
the grant to the Museum Library so as to enable 
it to buy both foreign books and foreign periodicals 
much more freely. If the Museum spends £6,000 
a year in this way at present and an expenditure 
of £10,000 is needed (our figures are only illustra- 
tive) it would obviously be cheaper to give the 
Museum an extra £4,000, than for a new library 
to be given {10,000 and for the Museum to 
continue to spend its £6,000. It is possible that 
this may be the right solution, but two closely 
conneéted points have to be considered before it is 
taken for granted: (i) every reader who wants to 
see a British Museum book must go to the Museum 
to see it; (ii) there is at least a possibility that the 
Museum Library may already be approaching the 
maximum of work which can be got out of it 
without its being entirely rebuilt. Large as the 
Library is with its forty-six miles of bookshelves 
and the dome of its reading room exceeding that 
of S. Peter’s at Rome, there is not much elbow- 
room in it, either’ for readers or books. It is 
understood that in the new buildings in Montague 
Street which are now nearing completion, additional 
accommodation is being found for both. But if a 
library is spread over too large an area its service 
is apt to grow slow, and though the new buildings 
may suffice to meet a normal expansion for several 
years, are they on a scale to enable the Museum 
Library to remain the head-workshop for students 
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in all departments of learning, if that position may 
still be claimed for it? As to this the ‘Con- 
temporary Review’ article asserts that ‘the State 
Department Libraries cover the field of Science, 
Technology and Art, while the Copyright Libraries 
have always specialised in the older branches of 
learning—Philosophy, Theology, Law, History and 
the Belles Lettres.’ We do not know to what extent 
the writers of the article intended this distinétion 
to apply to the British Museum, still less to what 
extent it would be accepted by the authorities of 
the Museum themselves. Panizzi would certainly 
have repudiated it, and to a superficial enquirer the 
many pages devoted to Science, Technology and 
Art in Dr. Fortescue’s ‘Subjeét Indexes’ may seem 
to dispose of it altogether. But an institution may 
insensibly take on a different character in the course 
of years, and increase its usefulness by doing so, 
even though the change in question is really a 
limitation of its original aim. The five subjeéts, 
Philosophy, Theology, Law, History and the Belles 
Lettres have conceivably among them quite sufhi- 
cient students to account even for the million and 
a half volumes which the Museum annually issues 
to its readers. Is it the fact then that students of 
Science, Technology and Art find their needs more 
easily met elsewhere, and therefore seldom frequent 
the Museum? We may note in passing that even 
if this proved to be the case to a greater extent 
than we think likely, the continuity of knowledge 
would still make it necessary to provide an ample 
stock of books in these subjects for the use of the 
special students of the others. It is obvious, how- 
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ever, that if greater attention to their wants induced 
students of Science, Technology and Art to flock 
to the Museum Library in much larger numbers 
than at present, the space and the service now 
available, already rather severely taxed, would 
become quite inadequate. In the newest libraries 
in the United States seétional libraries in Law, 
Political Economy and other subjects, with specially 
qualified sub-librarians to superintend them, are 
grouped round the central General Library. We 
can imagine the adoption of such a scheme adding 
considerably to the vast total of readers for whom 
the Museum already provides. But the cost of such 
an extension would be heavy, and it is not clear 
that, apart from the gratification of megalomania, 
there would be any real gain in so much work 
being done under one roof. 

Whatever view may be taken on the above 
points it is obvious that, although increased funds 
would no doubt enable the British Museum 
further to increase the number of its readers, the 
man who could not leave his work to come to 
London in order to see a book would remain un- 
helped. Something might, no doubt, be done for 
him by means of recent cheap developments of 
photography. If there were sufficient demand for 
such work, quite long articles could be rotographed 
for half a sovereign, a very cheap substitute for a 
railway fare, a possible hotel bill and the loss of 
one or more days’ work. But for a student to be 
able for a few pence to get a book or a periodical 
deposited for his use in the nearest library provided 
with a students’ room and a fireproof safe would 
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be better still, and by intelligent co-operation 
among librarians, crowned by a National Loan 
Colleétion controlled by the Board of Education, 
this ideal should surely be attainable. 


ITI. 


Tue writers of the article in the ‘Contemporary 
Review’ may easily objeét to our handling of their 
scheme, that we have reduced their imposing 
National Loan Colleétion to a compound of mori- 
bund books turned out of existing libraries, and 
the newest of new foreign books and periodicals, 
supplemented by a right of cali on a few special 
collections in libraries only recently founded. The 
criticism would be sound if there were any likeli- 
hood of a large scheme being adopted all at once. 
More probably any advance will be by a series of 
small steps, each sure to be attended by develop- 
ments which no one can prediét. The first step, 
an arrangement between a few libraries for mutual 
loans, should be easily taken if the right persons 
can be got together in a room. The next step, 
the co-operative purchase of periodicals, in its 
earliest stage is a simple development of the first, 
a few librarians making special lists of periodicals 
to complement instead of duplicate each other, 
and then marking all those bought with this pur- 
pose as exchangeable. It is reasonable to hope 
that as soon as these two steps had been taken a 
petition to the Board of Education to quicken the 
process by means of a grant would not go un- 
heeded, and experience shows that as soon as it is 
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a question of obtaining the benefits of a grant, 
educational opinion works much more rapidly. 
What seems certain is that each of these steps 
would suggest: new forms of co-operation, forms 
which many librarians would refuse to accept 
until they had gained experience, but which, after 
the experience had been gained, might seem safe 
and reasonable. Round the three points here 
emphasised, (i) mutual loans, (ii) co-operative pur- 
chasing, ultimately aided by subsidies specifically 
allocated for the purpose, (iii) gratuitous storage 
for not wanted books, without complete cessation 
of ownership, a body might be built up of much 
better proportions than we dare set out to sketch. 
We are sure that any Loan Collection, when once 
started, would grow rapidly by means of donations 
and bequests, and under the stimulating influence 
of the words, ET AMICORUM, a great development 
might be attained. 

One point occurs to us. The extent to which 
the workers in libraries of a single class, those 
under municipal control, predominate in the 
Library Association, greatly diminishes its help- 
fulness in regard to the problems which confront 
librarians in colleges and universities, and all those 
who deal mainly with professional readers or with 
students engaged in research work or post graduate 
studies. We think that these problems are suffici- 
ently difficult to deserve investigation and dis- 
cussion by those who are acquainted with them at 
first hand, among whom, of course, we include the 
librarians of some of the larger municipal libraries. 
It seems worth considering whether some steps 
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might not be taken to make such joint-investigation 
and discussion easier. If the writers who sign 
themselves ‘Some London Librarians’ will try to 
get the right persons together in a room, they will 
add very greatly to the good service which they 
have already done. 
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GENERAL ASPECTS OF LITERARY 
PATRONAGE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 





> BAe it for a pte the npo te. of books 
was not his vocation, but his avocation. Chaucer’s 
profession was that of a servant of the King; 
Lydgate’s was that of keeping the Rule of St. 
Benedict. Both would have said that poetry was 
not their chief business, but secondary. Even a 
secular person of independent fortune was unable 
to devote himself wholly to literary work, for his 
fortune, if it did not consist in land, had to be in- 
vested in trade; he must, therefore, be either a 
landed proprietor or a merchant, and must in 


* The generalisations made in this article are based upon an 
investigation of the history of literary patronage in England during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which I began four years 
ago at the suggestion of Prof. W. H. Schofield, of Harvard 
University. ‘The material that is actually used is but a small part 
of that which I collected, and this fact may perhaps give to my 
generalisations a somewhat greater validity than they could hope 
to have were they based only upon the material that is actually 
presented here. While I believe that these generalisations will hold 
good for medieval Europe as a whole, the reader should bear in 
mind that they have been worked out from an original investiga- 
tion of English conditions only. 
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either case subject himself to duties that frequently 
took precedence over those of literature. 

The non-professional character of medieval 
authorship, although obvious enough, is not always 
realised and is easily forgotten. If we fail to keep 
it in mind we become liable to notions that are 
quite erroneous. We fancy that Chaucer’s and 
Hoccleve’s posts in the civil service were sinecures 
granted to them as rewards for literary labours, 
not positions of responsibility and business. Dr. 
J. R. Hulbert has recently shown how mistaken is 
this conception in Chaucer’s case;" with respeét 
to Hoccleve also it could easily be proved to be 
untrue. In faét, conditions in England appear to 
have agreed very closely in this respect with those 
M. Doutrepont found to obtain during the fifteenth 
century at the court of Burgundy. He says: 

‘Un assez bon nombre d’entre eux [i.¢., les littérateurs] 
exercent des fonctions 4 la cour ou dans les Etats de 
Bourgogne. Mais ce n'est pas, dirait-on, la littérature 
qui les a élevés 4 cette dignité (quand c’en est une) ou 
qui leur a fait obtenir tel emploi qui serait, en l’occur- 
rence, une sinécure. Deus nobis haec otia fecit! Le 
temps n’est pas encore ou le roi confére 4 l’un de ses 
habiles rimeurs un poste de bibliothécaire pour lui per- 
mettre de taquiner la Muse tout a son aise. Plusieurs 
de nos écrivains bourguignons sont écuyers, hérauts 
d’armes, prévéts, baillis, panetiers, échansons, chevaliers 
ou chanceliers de la Toison d’or, conseillers de leurs 
maitres, mais pour des raisons qui n’ont rien de commun, 
semble-t-il, avec leur valeur littéraire.’ * 

* See his monograph, ‘ Chaucer’s Official Life,’ Menasha, Wis., 


1912. 
* *La Littérature francaise 4 la Cour des ducs de Bourgogne,’ 


Paris, 1909, pp. 469, 470. 
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In truth, as M. Doutrepont suggests, the medieval 
poet was almost the antithesis of the ‘réveur 
sacré’ of Victor Hugo and the French roman- 
ticists. 

But the distinétion between professional and 
non-professional authorship is not the most funda- 
mental difference between modern and medieval 
authorship, for much of the best modern literature 
has been the work of men who were not chiefly 
or exclusively men of letters. The fundamental 
difference between medieval and modern con- 
ditions is in the fact that the medieval writer 
directed his work, not to the world in general, or 
the ‘ public,’ but to a very definite and restricted 
circle. He addressed himself to his patron, and 
his patron’s family, friends and neighbours. The 
explanation of his dependence upon patronage, and 
also of his non-professional character, lies in the 
fact that in the Middle Ages there was no book- 
buying public." 

Book-buying is now so general, almost universal, 
a practice, that it is not easy for us to realise the 
condition of a civilised community that has not 
the power or the habit of buying books. It is 
obvious that if there is no book-buying public 
there can be no bookselling trade. And it is 


* I do not mean to imply that no European country developed 
a book-buying public during the Middle Ages. In Italy, at any 
rate, the book-trade had attained a considerable development by 
the fourteenth century, as is evident from the university statutes 
relating to it (*Statuti della Universita e Studio Fiorentino dell’ 
anno MCCCLXXXVII,’ ed. C. Morelli, pp. 42-50) to which 
my attention was called by Prof. Leo Wiener, of Harvard 
University. 
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precisely the booksellers and publishers that make 
possible the professional man of letters. Through 
the publishing and bookselling trade the author 
receives from the book-buying public compensa- 
tion for his labour. He is not compelled to write 
for the few persons with whom he is personally 
acquainted, but can address a large body of people 
whom he never saw, and get payment from them 
for his work through the machinery of trade. 
The publisher knows that he can count on the 
purchase of books by the public, provided that he 
can supply them with novel and interesting works. 
He is therefore willing, even eager, to buy ‘ copy’ 
that seems likely to please his public. There is a 
mutual partnership of author and publisher, the 
one contributing his talent and time, the other his 
capital and commercial experience. Each is 
necessary to the other; the author is not more 
dependent on the publisher than the publisher is 
on him. 

It is not literally true, of course, that England 
in the manuscript period was altogether without a 
book-buying public. Some books were bought, 
and, at least in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, it was no doubt exceptional to find the 
houses of the gentry and wealthy yeomen and 
merchants altogether lacking in books. But in 
many cases the family library consisted of a single 
volume, that perhaps inherited, and even so 
enthusiastic a book-collector as Sir John Paston 
(d. 1479) seems to have possessed near the end of 
his life only fifteen or sixteen volumes. Except 
for the trade in text-books at the university 
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towns,’ the demand for books was so small that 
they were probably manufaétured, as a rule, only 
to order. A scrivener or stationer could scarcely 
have afforded to risk putting his labour and 
materials into making books for stock, except, 
perhaps, in the case of such standard things as 
breviaries and primers. The uncertainty of find- 
ing within a reasonable time a customer who 
should want the particular book he had made up 
would be too great. In faét, the book-trade in 
medieval England appears, from the little we 
know of it, to have been a mere gcrivener’s trade, 
rather than what we understand by the term book- 
selling trade. The booksellers or stationers corres- 
ponded, not to the booksellers and publishers, but 
to the printers of our day. A manuscript had for 
them one value only, that of the labour and 
materials required for producing it. So long as 
the trade remained in that condition, it is clear 
that the authors could not hope to obtain from 
booksellers any pay for their ‘copy.’ Indeed, the 
possibility of doing so could scarcely have entered 
the head of an English writer much earlier than 
1500. 

Such being the economic conditions under 
which the writer worked, it was inevitable that 
literature should owe its existence to patronage. 
And under a system of patronage it was almost 
inevitable that authorship should be an avocation, 
and should not be depended upon for furnishing a 


' G. H. Putnam, ‘ Books and their Makers during the Middle 
Ages,’ i, chapters iii and iv. 
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livelihood.’ It is not much of an exaggeration to 
say that every English writer before 1475 (or 
perhaps 1500) had a patron.? We know definitely 
the patrons of nearly all the writers of whom we 
have any biographical information at all. Of 
many writers and many books we know scarcely 
anything else. Of Johannes Pauperculus, ‘quidam 


* Yet it is at least possible that a medieval writer might, if he 
could have secured a large number of wealthy patrons, have kept 
himself at work almost continuously, and even, perhaps, have 
made a living by literary work. I do not know of any English 
writer who was so fortunately situated; but Christine de Pisan 
is commonly said to have lived by her pen. The writers who 
make this statement in regard to her (Gréber, ‘Grundriss der 
romanischen Philologie,’ ii. 1090-1; Petit de Julleville, ‘ Histoire 
de la Langue et de la Littérature frangaise,’ ii, 360) do not cite, 
and I am unable to supply, the evidence upon which their statement 
is based. 

2 We must count as patrons not only persons who gave to 
authors formal commissions for doing specific pieces of literary 
work, but also persons who accepted from authors literary works 
which had been written without any commission from the persons 
to whom they were presented. The following passage from the 
‘Wallace’ (to which my attention was directed by Prof. W. A. 
Neilson, of Harvard University), while it is evidence of the preva- 
lence of literary patronage of the first kind just mentioned, does 
not prove that the author of the ‘ Wallace’ declined to avail him- 
self of the benefits of patronage of the other variety. He says: 


* All worthi men at redys this rurall dyt, 
Blaym nocht the buk, set I be wnperfyt. 
I suld hawe thank, sen I nocht trawaill spard 
For my laubour na man hecht me reward ; 
Na charge I had off king nor othir lord ; 
Gret harm I thocht his gud deid suld be smord. 
I haiff said her ner as the process gais; 
And fenjeid nocht for frendschip nor for fais. 
Costis herfor was no man bond to me.’ 


(‘Schir William Wallace,’ ed. Moir, Scottish Text Society, 
Book xi, 1431 ff.). 
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monachus,’ we know only that he composed his 
poem ‘ De miraculis Henrici VI’ at the request of 
John Morgan, dean of Windsor Chapel.' Of the 
interesting religious work commonly known as 
* Orologium Sapientiae,’ we know only that it was 
translated for a ‘worshipful lady’ by her chaplain. * 
Of John Metham we know little more than that 
his patron was Sir Miles Stapleton, of Ingham, 
Norfolk, and that for Sir Miles and Lady Catherine, 
Metham wrote his romance ‘ Amoryus and Cleopes’ 
in 1448-9.3 Anonymous works, it is true, often 
give us no clue to the patron for whom they were 
composed; it is mot strange that we cannot 
identify the patron when the poet himself is un- 
known to us. But we have good reason to believe 
that these works, too, owe their existence to 
patronage. The correctness of this statement is 
curiously illustrated and confirmed by the faéts 
known in regard to a little chronicle published by 
the Camden Society under the title, ‘ Historie of 
the Arrivall of Edward IV.’ 

This account of the restoration of Edward tells 
how, after his five months’ stay on the continent, 


‘the moast noble and right victorious prince Edwarde 
. in the yere of grace 1471, in the monethe of 
Marche, departed out of Zeland; toke the sea; aryved 


' Warton, ‘History of English Poetry,’ ed. Hazlitt, iii, 151; 
‘Cat. Librorum MSS. Bib. Harl.,’ I. 248, No. 423.7. 

2 ¢ Anglia,’ x, 325 ff. 

3 Furnivall, ‘ Political, Religious, and Love Poems,’ re-edited 


1903, E.E.T.S., pp. 301 ff. 
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in England; and, by his force and valliannes, of newe 
redewced and reconqueryd the sayde realme,’' 


and says that it was 


‘compiled and put in this forme suinge, by a servaunt of 
the Kyngs, that presently saw in effect a great parte of 
his exploytes, and the resydewe knewe by true relation 
of them that were present at every tyme.’” 


There is no evidence here or elsewhere in the 
document that it was drawn up at the desire of 
the King, or for any other purpose than the satis- 
faction of the author himself. But it happens that 
in this case we are not exclusively independent 
upon the document itself for a knowledge of the 
circumstances of its origin. For there is preserved 
in the Public Library of Ghent a letter from 
Edward IV to the ‘ Nobles, Men, Escoutte//es, Burgo- 
Master, Sheriffs, and Council’ of the town of 
Bruges, thanking them for the hospitality they had 
bestowed upon him during his exile, and announc- 
ing to them that he had obtained victory over all 
his enemies, ‘as by the bearer of these presents 
you can be more fully informed.’3 The further 
particulars here promised are given in the other 
document contained in the manuscript that has 
preserved the letter. This document is merely an 
abridgment in French of the little chronicle printed 
by the Camden Society. It is clear that the narra- 
tive was composed for the use of the King; yet, 


' Op. cit., p. 1. 2 Ibid. 

3 * Archeologia,’ Society of Antiquaries of London, xxi, 23. 
See also Bruce’s introduction to the chronicle in the Camden 
Society’s edition, 
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if his letter and the abstract accompanying it had 
not been preserved, the chronicle itself would leave 
us in ignorance of the faét that it was written 
under the royal patronage. 

‘No, Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘nothing excites a 
man to write but necessity.’ No one, at any rate, 
writes without the expectation of being read. In 
our own time almost any writer, even of the most 
moderate talent, can have his work printed, pre- 
served to posterity, and (presumably) read. In the 
Middle Ages, however, even a talented writer who 
should have written independently of patronage 
would have been very uncertain of finding readers. 
The transmission of his work to posterity would 
have depended on the preservation of his orginal 
manuscript, for without the interest of a patron it 
was unlikely that it would ever be copied. The 
medieval writer was keenly sensitive to the difh- 
culty of getting a hearing, and to the advantages 
conferred by his patron in this respect. It seems 
strange at first that to a fifteenth century writer 
English books should have seemed so abundant 
that he felt as though he should be wasting his 
time in writing a new one. Yet this is the feel- 
ing expressed by the adapter of the ‘ Orologium 


Sapientiae’: 


‘Butte ;it at pe bigynnyng of pis werke, towchynge 
mye-selfe, sopelye 1 knowleche myne variaunce in wille 
pere-to: ffor sum-tyme for love & likynge pat I have 
hadde in pe forseyde boke Orologium sapiencie, and also 
for gostlye comfort of 3owe specialye and oper deuowte 
persones pat desyrene hit, 1 haue be stirede to pe transla- 
cione pere-of in to englische in manere before-seyde ; 
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but per-wip consideryng pe multitude of bokes & tretees 
drawne in englische, pat nowe bene generale cominede, 
mye wille hap bene wipdrawne, dredynge pat werke sum- 
what as in waste. Neuerlese, for als miche as pe kynde 
of manne in pis lyfe hap likynge in chaunge and diuerse 
pinges, bope bodilye and gostlye, and summe folke 
delytene in one & summe in anoper; and felynge mye- 
selfe not lettede pere-bye fro opere gostlye exercyses, but 
rapere confortede: whanne I haue leysere and tyme, I 
have take vpon me pat symple werke in certeyne tymes, 
whanne myne affeccione fallep pere-to, after pat owre 
lorde Jhesus wold send me his grace in pis place of grace. 
ffor pe whiche grace in alle pinges, as hit is nedefulle to 
me in pis wrecthede lyfe, I beseche alle poo pat redene or 
hirene pis tretee, to preye to him pat is welle of alle grace, 
owre lorde Jhesu Cryste; and he also for his mercye 
graunte hem alle summe newe gostlye confort and 
encresce of grace pereby & gostlye tast of pat heuenly 
wisdam & trewe loue of him pe whiche is tretede in Pis 
boke. Amen.’' 


The translator of the ‘ Life of St. Jerome,’ in 
manuscript Lambeth 432, tells us plainly that he 
counted on the currency his work would receive 


through the help of his patroness: 


‘Right nobill and worthy lady and my full reuerent 
and dere goestly doughter in oure lord Jhesu, I haue 
mynd how on seint Jerommys day, that is the morow 
after Myhelmasse-day, after y had told you sumwhat 
of the lyf and miracles of seint Jerom, I said that with 
oure lordis helpe, when y had leysoure, y wold write his 
lyf and myraclis in ynglyshe, to praysyng and honoure of 
oure lord and of hyme, and that not only ye shuld knowe 
hit the more clerely to your gostely profecte, but also hit 
shuld mow abyde and turne to edificacion of othir that 


' € Anglia,’ x, 326. 
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wold rede hit and do to copy hitt, for youre selffe, and 
sithe to lat other to rede hit and copy hit, who so will.’’ 


In France, also, somewhere about this time, Martin 
Le Franc says, in dedicating his ‘Champion des 
Dames’ to Philippe le Bon, Duke of Burgundy : 


‘Ce n’est pas chose nouvelle que ceulx qui livres 
batissent et composent volontiers, présentent leurs ouv- 
rages et labours aux grands seigneurs, adfin de leur 
monstrer et offrir la trés entitre affection qu’ilz ont a 
eulz, et gue soubz leur nom leurs livres prennent quelque 
auétorité et cours, laquelle chose se je fais, prince trés 
excellent, avecques ce que les sages m’en ont donné 
l’exemple et le chemin ouvert, vostre trés doulce humanité 
singulitrement m’y semont et attrait et de bien loing 


appelle.’* 


It will be noticed that Le Franc counts among 
the benefits of patronage, not only currency, but 
authority. The benefit of authority is mentioned 
also in Gower’s prologue to the ‘Confessio 
Amantis, where, after telling us how King 
Richard asked him to write him a book, Gower 
says: 

‘And thus upon his comandynge 
Myn herte is wel the more glad 
To write so as he me bad; 

And eek my fere is wel the lasse 
That non envye schal compasse 
Withoute a resonable wite 

To feyne and blame that I write.’ 


t ¢ Anglia,’ iii, 328, 329. 
* Doutrepont, p. 303. The italics are mine. 
3 ¢Confessio Amantis,’ ed. Macaulay, Pro. 54* ff. 
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This dread of unfriendly criticism is by no means 
peculiar to Gower; it is expressed also by Boken- 
ham and Capgrave.t The kind of criticism to 
which these writers felt themselves obnoxious was 
not a very high order of literary criticism, but it 
was a kind that has always existed and has always 
had influence. It was the kind of criticism that 
eighteenth century writers so frequently deprecated 
and condemned, and the authority and prestige of 
a noble or royal patron furnished a welcome pro- 
tection against it. 

Besides currency and authority, the medieval 
writer received from his patron a material reward 
for his labour. In the case of a work written to 
order, this goes without saying. And in the case 
also of works not written to order, but merely 
presented to a patron when completed, there can 
be no doubt that the author could count upon 
receiving an appropriate compensation. Records 
of payments made to authors in return for their 
presentation of specified literary works are, it must 
be admitted, less common than we might expect. 
But that such payments were customary, and that 
their omission was exceptional, is proved by the 
following entry in the note-book of William 
Worcester : 


* Bokenham, ‘ Legenden,’ ed. Horstmann, Pro. 32 ff., 196 ff. ; 
Capgrave, ‘ Lives of St. Augustine,’ etc., ed. Munro, E.E.T.S., 
pp. xii, xili, opening lines of life of St. Norbert. 

2 Yet the only record I can cite is that of a payment to Lydgate 
for his ‘St. Alban’: ‘Item, cuidam monacho de Burgo Sanéti 
Edmundi, propter translationen Vitae Sanéti Albani in nostrum 
vulgare . .. iii li. vis. viii d. (‘Annales Monasterii S. Albani, 
a Johanne Amundesham,’ Rolls Series, II, 256). 
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‘1473. die 10 augusti presentavi W. episcopo Wyn- 
toniensi apud Asher librum Tullii de Senectute per me 
translatum in anglicis, sed nullum regardum recepi de 
episcopo.’ ' 

But although the medieval writer derived from 
patronage such great benefits as these we have 
been considering, although patronage, as we have 
seen, was indispensable to him, the relation of poet 
and patron was one of mutual, not one-sided, 
advantage. The poet was only less necessary to 
the patron than the patron was to the poet. If 
one wanted new books by contemporary writers 
he had ordinarily to get them from their authors. 
If he was in need of a translation of some Latin or 
French book, or some historical, religious, or 
didaétic compilation that he could not find in the 
libraries accessible to him, he must have the work 
done for him by some competent person, or go 
without it. The relation between poet and patron 
was a personal one, and also a friendly one, because 
it was mutually beneficial to both parties. It was, 
as far as difference in rank permitted, a relation of 
equality, for there was a real bond between the 
patron and the author. 

In this respect the literary patronage of the six- 
teenth and later centuries differed radically from 
that of the Middle Ages. As Miss Sheavyn has 
shown, the class of professional writers increased 
in the Elizabethar period out of proportion to the 
class among wuom patrons were to be found. 


' ‘Ttineraria Symonis Simeonis et Willelmi de Worcestre,’ ed. 
J. Nasmith, p. 368. I owe the reference to Abbot Gasquet’s 
‘Old English Bible.’ 
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Literature had become abundant and easily access- 
ible, so that the author could give his patron no 
such substantial return as the medieval writer 
gave. 


‘Hence, inevitably, changed relations between patron 
and protégé. Of old,a talented youth would be educated 
by his natural protector, the great man of his birthplace, 
and, later on, fostered and encouraged by him in literary 
production. The return to be made for this beneficence 
was simply the creation of learned or artistic work for the 
gratification of his patron’s immediate circle of friends. 
Now he had become merely one of a crowd of unattached 
suitors, with few or no special claims, striving to snatch 
for himself a share of the bounty which not all could 
possibly obtain. He had to live in the midst of per- 
petual rivalry ; he must for ever be striving to bid higher 
than his fellows. Literary productions became, not a 
graceful and natural outcome of favourable circumstances 
contrived by his patron, but eager bids for bounty by 
the needy. If he were so fortunate as to be able to give 
thanks for favours received, beneath the gratitude could 
constantly be detected craven fear lest no more should 
be forthcoming. The reader is saddened by the inevit- 
able prominence given, in dedications, to the patron’s 
charity, rather than to his taste or judgment.’* 


The easy relations of medieval author and patron, 
the absence of servility on the part of the author, 
the mutual respect that existed between them, are 
illustrated in the ‘ Dialogue between a Lord and a 
Clerk upon Translation,’ in Trevisa’s translation of 


* Phoebe Sheavyn, ‘ The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan 
Age,’ p. 21. While my notion of medizval literary patronage 
agrees generally with that of Miss Sheavyn, I could wish that she 
did not give the medizval patron so much the chara¢ter of a 
Maecenas. 
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Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon.’' Here, although Baron 
Berkeley was a great lord and Trevisa his chaplain 
and dependent, we find no truckling, but an urbane, 
good-mannered discussion between two gentlemen. 
The point could be illustrated ad libitum by the 
quotation of prologues, epilogues, and dedications. 
As a typical example of a medieval poet’s refer- 
ence to his patron we might take the conclusion 
of ‘ William of Palerne’: 


‘In pise wise hap william [the poet] al his werke ended, 
as fully as pe frensche fully wold aske, 

& as his witte him wold serue pouzh it were febul. 

but pou;h pe metur be nou3t mad _ at eche mannes paye, 
wite him nou3t pat it wrou3t he wold haue do beter, 
3if is witte in eny wei3es wold him haue serued. 

but, faire frendes, for goddesloue &for 3ourowne mensk, 
3¢ pat liken in loue swiche pinges to here, 

preiz3es for pat gode lord pat gart pis do make, 

pe hende erl of hereford humfray de boune ;— 

pe gode king edwardes dou;ter was his dere moder ;— 
he let make pis mater in pis maner speche, 

for hem pat knowe no frensche ne neuer vndersto[n]. 
biddip pat blisful burn pat bou3t vs on pe rode, 

& to his moder marie of mercy pat is welle, 

“if pe lord god lif wil he in erpe lenges, 

& whan he wendes of pis world welpe with-oute ende, 
to lenge in pat liking ioye pat lestep euer-more.” 
& god gif alle god grace pat gladli so biddes, 

& pertli in paradis a place for to haue. Amen.’ 


2 


An author sometimes addresses his patron in 


' A. W. Pollard, ‘ Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse,’ pp. 
3 ry » PP 
203 ff. 
2 William of Palerne,’ ed. Skeat, E.E.T.S., ll. 5521 ff. 
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language that is highly complimentary, as in this 
conclusion to the ‘ Libel of English Policy’: 


‘To the gret prelate, the heyghest so confessor, 

The gret mayster of the gretest housse, 

Cheff tresorere of the gret socoure, 

Besschop, herle, and baroun plentivous, 

Of highe wyttes lordes thre neo 

To examene thy doubled rendytee, 

I offer the tham to be gracious, 

To myn excuse, farwelle, my own treté.’' 
But here, and in Lydgate’s dedication of his ‘St. 
Edmund’ to the youthful Henry VI (which we 
may take as a type of the highly complimentary 
dedication of medizval times), we have to do with 
something that is different, not in degree, but in 
kind, from the eulogistic dedication of the later 
period. Dr. Johnson was certainly not super- 
sensitive in this matter, but all will recall his 
characterisation of Dryden’s dedications : 

‘Of dramatick immorality he did not want examples 
among his predecessors, or companions among his con- 
temporaries ; but, in the meanness and servility of hyper- 
bolical adulation, I know not whether, since the days in 
which the Roman emperors were deified, he has ever been 
equalled, except by Afra Behn in an address to Eleanor 
Gwyn. Whenonce he has undertaken the task of praise, 
he no longer retains shame in himself, nor supposes it in 
his patron.’ * 

To illustrate that of which everyone’s memory 
will furnish pertinent examples is unnecessary, but 


' € Political Poems and Songs,’ ed. Wright, Rolls Series, II, 205. 
The prelate, in Wright’s opinion, is Cardinal Beaufort (ibid., 
II, 157). 

2 “Works,’ ed., 1806, ix, 376. 
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it could easily be shown that if Dryden’s dedica- 
tions surpassed those of his fellow writers, it was 
for the same reason that his heroic plays and 
satires surpassed those of his contemporaries. He 
merely did with superior skill what all were aiming 
to do. 

In faét, the changed conditions of literary pro- 
duétion that were established in the sixteenth 
century made servile flattery a necessary con- 
comitant of patronage, because the author had 
become, in relation to his patron, an economic 
inferior, quite apart from any inferiority in social 
rank. As Miss Sheavyn says of conditions in the 
Elizabethan age: 


‘The bait which the writer holds out is public eulogy. 
Under earlier conditions of patronage there had been but 
small occasion for this. A gracefully turned compliment, 
a promise of lasting remembrance, the choice, as subject 
for imaginative treatment, of some incident connected 
with the patron,—this was all that was required. The 
work itself was sufficient return for benefits received ; and 
the fact that manuscript copies were necessarily few and 
expensive rendered it impossible to advertise to a world 
of outsiders the beneficence of the patron. But in the 
Elizabethan age the poet’s work most frequently owned 
no natural patron; the patron himself had to be attracted 
by artificial means. He must be bribed by the offer ot 
widespread fame, must be extolled for virtues raising him 
above the common run of benefactors. Hence extrava- 
gance in eulogy; hence servile humility in the writer.’ ' 


' Sheavyn, p. 22. Eulogy appears to have become a marketable 
commodity in Italy at an earlier date than elsewhere. This is 
shown by the dedications of fifteenth century Italian humanists, the 
character of which may be conveniently illustrated by those of 


IV. EE 
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We have seen that the fundamental difference 
between the conditions of literary produétion in 
our own time and in the medieval period is in the 
fact that the English book-buying public before 
1475 was so small that it was unable to support a 
bookselling trade through the medium of which 
authors could receive compensation for their labour, 
and that the production of new literary works was 
therefore dependent upon patronage. The high 
cost of manuscript books was no doubt the chief 
cause of this lack of a book-buying public. But 
it was not the only cause. For though a single 
individual bought few books in his lifetime, yet, 
in the aggregate, a large number of persons were 
interested in English writing during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and were encouraging 
authors by their patronage. If these persons had 
formed a single, homogeneous public, the demand 
for books, even at manuscript prices, might very 
possibly have sufficed to support a bookselling 
trade. For it is a well known fact that a prosper- 
ous and rather complex trade is possible, even 
in manuscript books, under certain conditions. 
Roman writers sold their works to booksellers, 
who reproduced them, not singly (as the medieval 
scribes commonly did), but in editions which they 
offered to a public which they could depend upon 
to absorb the stock. That in England no such 
trade developed during the manuscript period, 


Pier Candido Decembrio, Leonardo Bruni, and Antonius Pacinus, 
to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, of which abstra¢ts or transla- 
tions are contained in an article by W. D. Macray in ‘ Biblio- 
graphica,’ i, 324 ff. 
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seems to be the result chiefly or wholly of two 
conditions. The English book-buying public was 
vastly smaller than the Roman public; and it was 
not a homogeneous, centralised, or easily accessible 
public, as was that of Rome. Indeed, it cannot 
be said that there was in England one book-buying 
public, however small. There were all over 
England many little publics, or rather, groups of 
persons who enjoyed literature, occasionally bought 
a book, and encouraged the composition of new 
works. But these various literary groups were not 
in communication with each other. Scattered 
here and there among the counties of England, 
these literary centres had, very frequently, some 
connection with the court, but little with each 
other. That is, there was no national literary 
public, but a number of scattered and isolated 
literary neighbourhoods." 

One result of this mutual isolation of the centres 
of literary production was that the reputation of 
the medieval author was, as a rule, not national, 
but local. He wrote for his patron and his 
patron’s circle of friends, and could have little 
hope of his work becoming known (at least in his 
own lifetime) in distant parts of the country. A 


' A particularly interesting example of these provincial centres 
of literary production is the subjeét of my article on ‘ Patrons of 
Letters in Norfolk and Suffolk, c. 1450,’ in the ‘ Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America,’ xxvii, 188 ff, and 
xxviii, 79 ff A good deal of the material in that article serves to 
illustrate the observations made in the present one. For some 
observations upon the literary patrons of Chaucer, see my review 
of ‘ Chaucer’s Official Life,’ in ‘Modern Language Notes,” xxviii, 


189 ff. 
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national reputation, such as a clever writer may 
now attain before he is thirty, was then attained, 
if at all, only at the end of a long and aétive 
literary career. 

This isolation, this lack of co-operation among 
those interested in the writing of books, accounts 
also for the frequent duplication of literary works 
which often seems so strange to the modern critic. 
Why should three prose translations of the ‘ Secreta 
Secretorum.” have been made in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, within less than two generations?’ Wh 
should there have been two translations of the 
‘Polychronicon,’ one late in the fourteenth, another 
in the first part of the fifteenth, century?? When 
Osbern Bokenham wanted a translation of the 
description of England from that work, why did 
he not use one of the previously existing transla- 
tions, instead of doing the work himself?? How 
is it that we find two independent English versions 
of Sir John Mandeville?+ Why did Caxton trans- 
late again the ‘ Book of the Knight of the Tower,’ 
when an excellent translation was already in exist- 
ence?’ Why did the Earl Rivers translate the 
‘ Diéta Philosophorum,’ which both Steven Scrope 


t See Steele’s Introduction to ‘Secrees of Old Philosoffres,’ 
E.E.T.S., p. xiii, and ‘Three Prose Versions of the Secreta 
Secretorum,’ E.E.T.S. 

* See Babington’s edition of the ‘ Polychronicon,’ Rolls Series, 
I, liii ff. 

3 ‘Englische Studien,’ x, 6. 

+See G. F. Warner, ‘ Buke of John Maundeuil,’ Roxburghe 
Club, Introduétion, 

5 As much of the earlier version as has been preserved is printed 
in Thomas Wright’s edition in the E.E.T.S. 
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and George Ashby had translated not many years 
earlier?' I believe that these things happened 
chiefly because of the almost complete disintegra- 
tion of such elements of a literary public as then 
existed. It is not strange that duplication should 
have taken place on a large scale, it is what we 
should expect from a knowledge of the conditions 
that prevailed. It is sometimes argued that it is 
improbable that there should have been three in- 
dependent English translations of the ‘ Roman de 
la Rose’ in the fourteenth century. On the con- 
trary, it is much more probable that three transla- 
tions should have been made of so popular a book 
than that one translation should have become at 
once current all over England. For although it is 
easy for us, with our great libraries and biblio- 
graphical works, to ascertain whether a certain 
book has been translated or is in print, it was often 
easier for the medieval author to make a new 
translation than to discover whether one was 
already in existence. 

The decentralised condition of the book-buying 
public was one of the causes that made impossible 
the development of a bookselling trade in England 
before the invention of printing. If all the bookish 
people had been settled in Middlesex, a real book- 
selling business might very well have sprung up, 
and authors might thus have received from pub- 
lishers pay for their work. As a matter of fact, 


' For Ashby’s version, see Bateson’s edition of his poems, 
E.E.T.S.; for an account of Rivers’ version, see Blades, ‘ Caxton,’ 
ed., 1882, pp. 189 ff.; for Scrope’s version, see ‘Cat. Librorum 
MSS. Bib. Harl.,’ Il, 633, No. 2266. 
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of course, the trade was developed in consequence 
of a decrease in the cost of making books, and of 
the fact that the new process necessitated the 
making of books in relatively large numbers, so 
that the printer was compelled to be also a book- 
seller. By cheapening the price of books, the art 
of printing created in England a book-buying 
public, composed not only of persons who were 
already buyers of books in manuscript, and who 
now bought increased quantities of books in print, 
but also of persons who were already readers, but 
had not been able to buy manuscript books at all. 
The formation of a book-buying public changed 
at once the conditions of literary produétion, and 
placed the writer on a new economic basis.‘ The 
first product of these new conditions was the 
professional author, who addressed his work to the 
book-buying public and depended for his living 
upon the rewards of literary labour. This public, 
it is true, was so small during the sixteenth and 


' The literary public of the sixteenth century appears to have 
been formed, not by unifying all of the elements of a literary 
public that had existed previous to the invention of printing, but 
by developing that public which was associated with the court 
and the City of London. Such literary communities as Norfolk 
and Suffolk ceased to exist as centres of literary production. 
Practically all the printing, publishing, and (consequently) writing 
was done in London (Sheavyn, pp. 64, 65). Thus, while the 
literary public increased numerically, it was at the same time 
narrowed. In 1450 the ‘literary public’ had no unity, and was 
therefore not a public at all in the commercial sense. In 1550, 
on the other hand, the literary public was highly unified, but very 
narrow. It is not surprising, therefore, that, in spite of the reduced 
cost of books, the professional author did not become independent 
until the eighteenth century. 
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seventeenth centuries that the author could not 
subsist entirely upon the payments he received 
from booksellers for his ‘copy,’ but was obliged to 
seek patronage in order to supplement his income. ' 
It will be observed, however, that this is quite 
different from the motive that had compelled the 
medieval writer to seek patronage. The Eliza- 
bethan or Restoration writer did not need patronage 
in order to get a hearing. The press and book- 
trade enabled him to secure for his writings 
currency and preservation to posterity, without 
the aid of a patron. But the medieval writer had 
to have a patron in order that he might do literary 
work at all. Rich men as well as poor needed 
patronage.* In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, on the other hand, a man of wealth, or 
any writer who did not depend upon literature for 
his living, could afford to do without patronage. 
The complete emancipation of the professional 
writer was brought about by the enlargement of 
the book-buying public to the point at which the 
profits of booksellers enabled them to pay authors 
with such liberality as placed them in possession of 
an income sufficient for their support. ‘ At present,’ 
says Goldsmith’s Chinese philosopher,’ ‘the few 


* Sheavyn, p. 11 and passim. 

2 Gower, for example, was a man of independent position and 
means, yet he gladly complied with Richard Il’s request for an 
English book, though he was not in good health at the time. See 
his prologue to the ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ cited above. 

3 ¢Citizen of the World,’ Letter Ixxxiv. This reference I 
owe to Beljame’s work, ‘ Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en 
Angleterre au Dixhuitiéme Siécle,’ which was, I need hardly say, 
of the greatest value to me in the present study. 
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poets of England no longer depend on the great for 
subsistence; they have now no other patrons but 
the public, and the public collectively considered, 


is a good and a generous master.’ 
SAMUEL Moore. 
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EARLY POLITICAL PLAYS. 


T the beginning of the sixteenth 
afc century new life was infused into the 
7 exhausted_themes of the morality plays 
g | by the introduction of contemporary 

Se 2X politics upon the English stage. The 
first surviving signs of this development appear in 
John Skelton’s ‘ Magnificence,’ in which, however, 
the political allusions are so guarded as to be 
difficult to interpret. As it is certain that Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Surrey and afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk, was Skelton’s patron, it is very probable 
that ‘ Magnificence’ was composed in 1516 for 
performance before Norfolk, and that the political 
situation underlying the play is Wolsey’s final 
triumph over the Duke in that year, which caused 
Norfolk to withdraw from court. 

On this theory the two virtues, Measure and 
Circumspection, represent the policy and chara¢ter- 
istics of the old nobles, led by Norfolk, who had 
served Henry VII and supported his policy of 
economy and alliance with the Emperor. The 
vices represent the policy and chara¢teristics of 
Wolsey and Henry VIII’s new ministers, who 
advocated a French alliance and unlimited expendi- 
ture. Thus Cloaked Collusion appears in a cope 
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which is too small for him, possibly an allusion to 
Wolsey, who, in the American phrase, ‘has grown 
too big for his boots,’ Counterfeit Countenance 
represents the favourite’s low birth, Courtly Abusion 
his dissolute life and vanity, Crafty Conveyance 
his venality. 

The charaéter of Magnificence is Henry VIII 
himself, and it is handled so boldly that the play 
can scarcely have been represented at court, as the 
following lines may witness : 


Courtly Abusion (to Magnificence). 


What so ever ye do, follow your own will, 

Be it reason or none, it shall not greatly skill ; 

Be it right or wrong, by the advice of me, 

Take your pleasure and use free liberty ; 

And if you see anything against your mind, 

Then some occasion or quarrel ye must find, 

And frown it and face it, as though ye would fight ; 
Fret yourself for anger and for despite, 

Hear no man what so ever they say, 

But do as ye list and take your own way. 


Magnificence. 
Thy words and my mind oddly well accord. 


The moral of the play, as recited in the Epilogue, 
is not what might be expected. The author has 
hitherto been urging that so long as a king observes 
Measure and Circumspection he lives with Felicity, 
but when he abandons them for Flattery and 
Extravagance he ruins himself. Now, however, 
the audience are told that the moral is the mutability 
of earthly things: 
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Suddenly promoted and suddenly put back ; 
Suddenly cherished and suddenly cast aside ; 

Suddenly commended and suddenly find a lack ; 
Suddenly granted and suddenly denied ; 
Suddenly hid and suddenly spied : 

Suddenly thus Fortune can both smile and frown, 

Suddenly set up and suddenly cast down. 


This is not the moral for Magnificence himself, 
but for the two parties which contend for his 
favour. It is Skelton’s consolation to his patrons, 
the fallen opposition: ‘'Today you are overthrown, 
but tomorrow these upstarts will fall in their turn, 
and you will recover your place.’ 

When Skelton wrote, evil—i.e., his opponents— 
was triumphant, and good—i.e., his friends—was 
driven from the court; accordingly his conclusion 
is prophetic, and has but little political charaéter. 
Magnificence is visited by Adversity and Poverty, 
tormented by Despair and Mischief, and finally 
saved by Good Hope, Perseverance, and the other 
virtues, of whom Circumspection alone has any 
reference to politics. This ending is merely con- 
ventional, and might be the conclusion of any 
morality. (Ramsey, ‘Skelton’s Magnyfycense,’ 
E.E.T.S.) 

In another play, performed in 1526, the political 
allegory was carried out to the end. The play is 
lost, but Hall gives an account of it: 


This Christmas was a goodly disguising played at 
Gray’s Inn, which was compiled for the most part by 
Master John Roo, serjeant at the law, twenty years past, 
and long before the Cardinal [Wolsey] had any authority. 
The effect of the play was that Lord Governance was 
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ruled by Dissipation and Negligence, by whose mis- 
governance and evil order Lady Public Weal was put 
from Governance: which caused Rumor Populi, Inward 
Grudge and Disdain of Wanton Sovereignty to rise with 
a great multitude, to expel Negligence and Dissipation 
and to restore Public Weal again to her estate, which 
was so done. This play was so set forth with rich and 
costly apparel, with strange devices of masks and morrises, 
that it was highly praised of all men, saving of the 
Cardinal, which imagined that the play had been devised 
of him, and in a great fury sent for the said Master Roo, 
and took from him his coif, and sent him to the Fleet, 
and after he sent for the young gentlemen that played in 
the play, and them highly rebuked, and sent one of them 
called Thomas Moyle of Kent to the Fleet, but by the 
means of friends Master Roo and he were delivered 
at last. 


This is an account at first hand, for Edward 
Hall was a member of Gray’s Inn at the time. 
His condemnation of Cardinal Wolsey was but a 
slight symptom of the hatred which the lawyers 
as a class felt for the government. They took 
almost as great a part as the priests in the 
opposition to Henry VIII, and the members of 
Gray’s Inn were especially prominent against the 
king. 

, a to the author, the play was written 
about the end of Henry VII’s reign, when the 
whole nation was complaining of the king’s extor- 
tions. When the popular young Henry VIII 
came to the throne the satire was out of date; 
but twenty years later the country was suffering 
from a famine, a detested minister, and the king’s 
extravagance. Naturally, Roo remembered his 
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play, and, in spite of Hall’s protestations, the 
lawyers can scarcely have refrained from topical 
allusions appropriate to 1526. In fact, the intro- 
duction of Rumor Populi, Inward Grudge, and 
Disdain of Wanton Sovereignty, with a great 
multitude, could not but recall the riots against 
the Amicable Loan in 1525, the previous year. 
In contrast to ‘ Magnificence,’ the political allegory 
seems to have been kept up to the end, and while 
Skelton’s sympathies were wholly aristocratic, Roo’s 
seem to have been remarkably democratic. Con- 
sidering the period, it is extraordinary that Disdain 
of Wanton Sovereignty and the rest appear to have 
been good characters, restoring Lord Governance 
to his previous estate, as the colourless virtues 
restore Magnificence. 

Dangerous as it was to satirise Wolsey, his 
enemies were too bold to leave him alone, and 
about the same time another attack on him was 
produced. This was ‘ The Interlude of the Virtu- 
ous and Godly Queen Hester,’ printed in 1561, 
but probably written at some date between 1524 
and 1530. (Farmer, ‘Six Anonymous Plays’; 
W. W. Greg, ‘ Materialen zur Kunde des Alteren 
englischen Dramas,’ ed. Bang, vol. v.) The 
author and the occasion of John Roo’s play are 
known, but the play has disappeared. In the case 
of ‘Godly Queen Hester’ the play has survived, 
but its occasion is unknown. The author may 
have been John Skelton himself; in any case, it 
was someone familiar with his works and style. 
The wicked Aman is a thin disguise for Cardinal 
Wolsey, while the virtuous Hester represents the 
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devout Queen Katherine of Arragon. Vashti dis- 
appears entirely. Hester is the king’s first wife. 
When he chooses her from among the other 
virgins he remarks that she is 


Of most ripe age, as should seem, 
Of all this company. 


Queen Katherine, to her sorrow, was several years 
older than her husband, and in these lines the 
playwright tries to turn a clumsy compliment on 
the disparity. There are other allusions which 
make the identification clear. 

The Jews represent the monks of those small 
monasteries which Wolsey suppressed in 1525-6 
by means of a papal bull. Thus when Hester 
begs Ahasuerus to spare her people, he says that 
Aman 

Signified unto me that the Jews did 

Not feed the poor by hospitality. 

Their possessions, he said, were all but hid 
Among themselves, living voluptuously ; 
Thinking the same might be, verily, 

Much better employed for the commonweal, 
Where now it little profiteth or never a deal. 


The Queen replies : 


Noble prince! as for hospitality 

Of the Jews dwelling in your region, 

It is with them as always hath been 

Since the beginning of their possession, 

Which God to them gave, of His mere motion ; 
Eke great knowledge, both of cattle and grain, 
That none to them like household could maintain. 


There is something very comical in the picture of 
Ahasuerus the Great King and Haman the Agagite 
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being troubled by the question of hospitality in 
their dealings with the Jews, but in truth the 
author was thinking of his owntime. The charity 
and hospitality of the monks were the qualities 
which made them popular, and were the chief 
arguments in their favour. The Bible story is 
moulded to the contemporary situation, when 
Wolsey’s suppression was, in faét, the forerunner 
of the great change. The literary quality of the 
play is shown sufficiently by these extracts. It is 
clumsy and dull, yet it was widely known. During 
the northern rebellion of 1536-7 on behalf of the 
monasteries, one of the insurgents, Friar John 
Pickering, of Bridlington, wrote a long poem on 
the parallel between Thomas Cromwell and Haman; 
the idea was probably suggested to him by ‘Godly 
Queen Hester.’ (‘Letters and Papers of Henry 
VIII,’ XII (1) 1021.) 

The opposition did not hold exclusive possession 
of the stage. Henry VIII, who was a patron of 
the arts, expected his masters of the revels to 
represent before him his own magnanimous deeds. 
When the Emperor Charles V visited the king in 
1523, Hall describes how he was entertained at 
Windsor : 


On Sunday at night in the great hall was a disguising 
or play; the effec of it was that there was a proud horse 
which could not be tamed nor bridled, but Amity sent 
Prudence and Policy, which tamed him, and Force and 
Puissance bridled him. This horse was meant by [repre- 
sented] the French king, and Amity by the King of 
England and the Emperor, and the other presenters were 
their counsel and power. 
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Wolsey did not always appear as the villain of 
the piece. He had playwrights of his own, in 
whose works he was the ‘deus ex machina.’ For 
instance, John Ritwise, the master of Paul’s School, 
wrote a Latin play which his pupils performed 
before the king and the French ambassador at 
Greenwich, on 1oth November, 1527. Hall 
describes it: 

The Pope was in captivity and the church brought 
under the foot, wherefore St. Peter appeared and put the 
Cardinal in authority to bring the Pope to his liberty and 
to set up the church again, and so the Cardinal made 
intercession to the Kings of France and England, that 
they took part together, and by their means the Pope 
was delivered. Then in came the French King’s children 
and complained to the Cardinal how the Emperor kept 
them as hostages and would not come to no reasonable 
point with their father, wherefore they desired the 
Cardinal to help for their deliverance, which wrought so 
with the King his master and the French King that he 
brought the Emperor to a peace, and caused the two 
young princes to be delivered. At this play wise men 
smiled and thought that it sounded more glorious to the 
Cardinal than true to the matter in deed. 


The accounts of the expenses for this revel show 
that Hall, a good Protestant when he wrote his 
history, omitted some essential parts of the play, 
for Henry was ‘ Fidei Defensor’ at that time, and 
among the characters unmentioned by Hall were 
*Religio, Ecclesia, Veritas, like three novices in gar- 
ments of silk and veils of lawn and cypress; Heresy, 
False Interpretation, Corruptio Scriptoris, like 
ladies of Beeme imparelled in garments of silk of 
divers colours; the heretic Luther like a party 
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friar in russet damask and black taffeta, Luther’s 
wife like a frau of Spyer in Almain in red silk.’ 
(‘ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, IV (2) 3564.) 
By the time Hall wrote, it was False Interpretation 
and Corruptio Scriptoris who were put into the 
garb of Rome, and Luther, cast for the vice, had 
become the hero. 

In 1528 a companion piece was performed 
before Wolsey on the release of the pope from 
captivity. (‘ Venetian Papers,’ IV, 229.) 

So far the plays had all been orthodox, even 
when their politics were those of the opposition ; 
but from 1530 onwards the stage was used by both 
parties as a weapon in the religious conflit. The 
old mysteries and moralities were replaced by plays 
of similar form but Protestant morals—such as the 
cycles on the lives of John the Baptist and Christ 
by Nicholas Grimoald and John Bale, and the 
anonymous Protestant morality, ‘ Lusty Juventus’ ; 
but the new playwrights, not content with the 
old forms, also wrote plays treating of the actual 
contemporary struggle. They were so daring that 
in 1533 a royal proclamation forbade the playing 
of interludes ‘ concerning doétrines in matters now 
in question and controversy’ (Collier, ‘ English 
Literature,’ i, 119) ; but the government winked at 
plays which supported the king’s policy, and in 
the winter of 1533-4 ‘there was a comedy repre- 
sented at court to the no small defamation of certain 


cardinals.’ (Herbert, ‘Henry VIII,’ ed. 1672, 


396.) 
In Edward VI’s reign John Bale, that active 
playwright and foul-mouthed controversialist, 
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published a list of the plays which he and his friends 
had written. Most of them are lost, but their 
quaint names are enough to show what their 
contents were: such are John Hoker’s ‘ Fraus 
Illusa’ and ‘ Piscator or the Fisher Caught,’ no 
doubt an attack upon the pope as the representa- 
tive of Peter, the fisherman; John Bale’s ‘Super 
Utroque Regis Coniugio,’ ‘ Erga Momos et Zoilos,’ 
‘De Seéctis Papisticis,’ ‘Contra Adulterantes Dei 
Verbum’; Ralph Radcliff’s ‘De Johannis Hussi 
Damnatione.’ 

Chapuys, the Imperial ambassador, described, in 
a letter of 30th June, 1535, a very striking inter- 
lude which was performed on St. John’s Eve, 27th 
June, that year. It was ‘a gallant and notable 
interpretation of a chapter of the Apocalypse,’ he 
said sarcastically. In order to see the play ‘the 
King went thirty miles from here [Windsor], 
walked ten miles at two o’clock at night with a 
two-handed sword, and got into a house where he 
could see everything. He was so pleased at seeing 
himself cutting off the heads of the clergy [the 
performance took place immediately after the 
execution of More and Fisher], that in order to 
laugh at his ease, and encourage the people, he 
discovered himself. He sent to tell his lady [Anne 
Boleyn] that she ought to see the representation of 
it repeated on the eve of St. Peter [1st August].’ 
(‘Letters and Papers of Henry VIII,’ VIII, 949.) 
What part of the Apocalypse was dramatised? 
The king would scarcely be flattered by seeing 
himself figure as one of the four horsemen in 
chapter vi, or as Apollyon in chapter ix; probably 
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it was chapter xiv, and the king appeared as ‘ the 
son of man, having on his head a golden crown 
and in his hand a sharp sickle. . . . And the angel 
thrust in his sickle into the earth and gathered the 
vine of the earth, and cast it into the great wine- 
press of the wrath of God.’ 

The defenders of the old religion found ready 
to their hands the mystery plays, which, of 
course, had originally no political significance, but 
acquired a new meaning in the altered state of 
affairs. There is a play on the ‘ Death, Funeral, 
Assumption and Coronation of the Virgin’ in 
the manuscript known as the ‘ Ludus Coventriae.’ 
A similar series of plays occurs in the York craft- 
gild cycle, and both were founded upon stories 
in the apocryphal gospels; but about 1533 the 
persecution of the Virgin might remind the 
audience of the sufferings of their own queen 
Katherine of Arragon. 

At the beginning of the play a bishop and three 
princes devise measures against the Virgin, whom 
they hate and fear. They would like to hang all 
her friends and put her to death, but they remind 
each other: 


If we slew them it would cause the commons to rise, 
And rather the devil slay them than we should that 
abide. 


This was Henry’s attitude to Katherine. He 
desired and even threatened her death; but she 
was so much beloved that he dared not touch her 
openly, though there was a strong suspicion that 
her end was hastened by poison. 
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In the next scene an angel appears to Mary with 
a sound of music, and tells her: 

The high God your son abideth you in bliss, 
The third day hence ye shall be expiring, 

And ascend to the presence there my God your son is. 


In token whereof, Lady, I am here preseftting 
A branch of palm; out of Paradise came this. 


After the disappearance of the angel, Mary says 
to her handmaids: 


Now, Lord, thy sweet holy name with loveness I bless, 

Of which Heaven and earth each time psalmodeth ; 
That it liketh your mercy me to you to wysse, 

My simple soul in certain your name magnifieth. 
Now, holy maidens, the servants of God as I guess, 

I shall pass from this world as the angel certifieth. 


At the conclusion of the play, the soul of the 
Virgin ascends to Heaven and is crowned by 
Christ. 

Were these scenes the source of the famous 
vision of Queen Katherine in ‘ Henry VIII,’ Aé& iv, 
scene 2? Katherine’s religion was overthrown, 
her daughter’s reign was disastrous, and her rival’s 
child ruled long and gloriously, yet in spite of all 
she was still remembered when ‘ Henry VIII’ was 
written as gentle, virtuous, and wronged. The 
play, though attributed to Shakespeare, was more 
probably by Fletcher and Massinger. No tradi- 
tional source for this particular scene has been 
discovered, but Massinger is believed to have been 
a Roman Catholic, and it is possible that he may 
have had some vague memory of an analogy 
between Katherine and the Virgin Mary. 
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Though this suggestion is rather fanciful, there 
is evidence that some of the mystery plays were 
used for political purposes. On one occasion the 
king rebuked the corporation of York for per- 
mitting the papists to perform on St. Barnabas’ 
Day ‘the play of St. Thomas,’ which ended in a 
riot. There were two St. Thomas plays in the 
York cycle—the popular ‘Incredulity of St. 
Thomas’ and ‘The Appearance of the Virgin to 
St. Thomas of India,’ which is peculiar to York. 
It is a quaint legend which seems designed to turn 
the tables upon St. Thomas. As he would not 
believe the story of the other Apostles in the first 
play, so in the second they will not believe him 
when he tells them that he has seen a vision of 
the Virgin ascending to Heaven. ‘The Appear- 
ance of the Virgin to St. Thomas’ must have been 
the play which caused the riot, as it is not men- 
tioned in 1548 when the other plays relating to 
the Virgin in the York circle were abandoned as 
popish; its treasonable tendency was simply its 
glorification of the Virgin at a time when her 
worship had been prohibited. (Chambers, ‘ The 
Mediaeval Stage,’ II, 344-5.) 

Another suspected saint was St. Thomas a 
Becket, the murdered Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Henry’s vigorous opponents, the mendicant friars, 
made great capital out of the story of the king’s 
crime and its punishment; consequently in 1536-7 
the play of Bishop Becket at Canterbury was 
abolished as treasonable (sid., 374). The Pro- 
testant playwrights joined in the attack upon the 
Archbishop. John Bale wrote -De Imposturis 
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Thomas Becket,’ and Barlow composed, but did 
not print, a ‘ Dialogue inveighing specially against 
St. Thomas of Canterbury.’ (Herford, ‘Studies 
in the Literary Relations of England and Germany 
in the Sixteenth Century,’ 34.) 

The Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536-7 produced a 
whole crop of Plays on both sides. John Bale 
was inspired to write his lost ‘ Proditiones Papis- 
torum.’ He had by this time got into very hot 
water with his congregation at Thorndon in Suffolk. 
They accused him of heresy; he retorted by 
accusing them of sympathy with the rebels. He 
was arrested and examined. (‘ Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII,’ XI, 1,111.) The position of 
affairs made it convenient for the king to testify 
his orthodoxy by persecuting a few heretics, and 
things looked black for Bale, when Thomas Crom- 
well intervened, and not only released him, but 
rewarded him for his miracle plays and the 
moralities ‘God’s Promises’ and ‘The Three 
Laws.’ (Herford, of. cit., 1327.) 

Cromwell was also the patron of Thomas 
Wylley, the vicar of Yoxford in Suffolk, who 
dedicated to him ‘“‘ A Reverent Receiving of the 
Sacrament” as a lenten matter declared by six chil- 
dren, representing Christ, the Word of God, Paul, 
Austin, a Child, a Nun called Ignorancy.’ Wylley’s 
fellow priests hated him for his ‘ play against -the 
Pope’s Councillors, Error, Colle Clogger of Con- 
science, and Incredulity’; but, undaunted by this, 
he wrote two others; one, called ‘A Rude 
Commonalty,’ was no doubt about the insurrection 
—the other was direéted against the worship of 
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the Virgin under the mouth-filling title ‘The 
Woman on the Rock, in the Fire of Faith a-fining 
and a-purging in the true Purgatory.’ (‘ Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII,’ XII (1), 244.) 

The loyalists, however, did not have the matter 
of the insurrection all their own way. On May 
Day, 1537, a play was acted at some May games 
in Suffolk which gave voice to the discontent of 
the time. It was ‘of a king, how he should rule 
his \realm,’ and ‘one played Husbandry and said 
many things against gentlemen, more than was in 
the book of the play.’ The actor prudently dis- 
appeared after this performance, and the Duke of 
Suffolk tried in vain to arrest him (déid., 557, 585). 
‘Albion, Knight,’ also shows traces of sympathy 
with the rebels, although the author preserves a 
humorous detachment, and this play, like the lost 
May game, deals with social grievances. (Farmer, 
‘Six Anonymous Plays.’) 

In 1538 Thomas Kirchmayer published, with a 
dedication to Cranmer, his Latin play of ‘ Pamma- 
chius.’ in which Pope Pammachius and the Devil 
appear in alliance against the virtuous Emperor 
Julian the Apostate. (Herford, of. cit., 124.) It 
may be noted in passing that the Protestants were 
the first historical whitewashers, as they were ready 
to champion anybody whom the Papists abused. 
‘Pammachius’ is by far the best of the Pro- 
testant plays; it was translated by John Bale, 
and it certainly influenced his famous ‘ King 
John, the first English historical play. ‘ King 
John’ was performed at Cranmer’s house during 
the Christmas festivities in 1539 (‘Letters and 
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Papers of Henry VIII,’ XIV (1), 22), and is the 
crowning production of the period. In the follow- 
ing year the king reversed his religious policy. 
Cromwell was executed, and his playwrights were 
driven into exile. The keeper of the Carpenters’ 
Hall at Shoreditch ‘ was presented (under the A& 
of Six Articles) for procuring an interlude to be 
openly played, wherein priests were railed on and 
called knaves’; worse still, one Spencer, an ex- 
priest who had become an aétor, was burnt at 
Salisbury for performing ‘matter concerning the 
sacrament of the altar.” (Chambers, of. cit., II, 
221-2.) Government severity quickly put an end 
to this phase of dramatic development. 

At first sight the introduétion of politics upon 
the stage seems to have had bad results, as, apart 
from one or two effective touches in ‘ King John,’ 
the plays under discussion have no literary or 
dramatic value. Nevertheless, they have a certain 
significance. The old stage conventions were in a 
decline. The mystery plays were dead. The 
writers of the morality plays had made the fatal 
discovery that the audience was much more 
delighted by the Vices than by the Virtues in the 
piece. The political plays fulfil the very latest 
dramatic requirements ; they deal with the burning 
questions of the time, they are completely up-to- 
date and entirely sincere. With all their faults, 
they put new life into the drama, and began to 
release it from the old conventions in order to 
bring it back into relation with real life. 
Mapeeine Hope Donpps. 





















‘VISIO FULBERTI.’ 





rep xt popular in the Middle Ages professes 


a oN to record a dispute occurring immedi- 


> e between his Soul and his Body, in 

which each seeks to fix upon the other the blame 
for the sins which have secured his damnation to 
everlasting torment. One recension is known as 
the ‘ Visio Fulberti, of which an English transla- 
tion was printed at Manchester in two editions, 
belonging respectively to the years 1813 and 1816. 
These are both exceedingly rare. The first 
edition is a folio of four unnumbered and twelve 
numbered pages, and has on the title-page only 
the words: ‘The Lamentable Vision of the devoted 
Hermit,’ the words ‘ Lamentable Vision’ being 
printed in red. The preface, signed by William 
Yates, and dated Manchester, 1813, states that the 
poem is translated from a manuscript containing 
another treatise dated a.D. 1238. The vision is, 
therefore, referred to the thirteenth century. A 
facsimile is given of eight lines of the original 
manuscript, and of eight gruesome pictures repre- 
senting the melancholy interlocutors. Of this 
edition fifty copies were printed. The second 
edition is a quarto of twenty-two pages, with the 
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same illustration as the folio, but with a slight 
variation in the title-page, which reads: ‘The 
Lamentable Vision of the Devout Hermit. Man- 
chester printed in the year m,pccc,xvi.’ The errata 
of the earlier issue are all corrected. In a preface 
of nine lines, Mr. Yates makes no allusion to the 
former issue. Only thirty copies were printed of 
the quarto edition, and the wood blocks were 
destroyed at the same time. Of the Latin text 
of the ‘ Visio Fulberti,’ there is a printed edition 
in the British Museum which has no indication of 
place or date, but has been assigned by Robert 
Proétor to the press of Lodovicus Ravescot, of 
Louvain, who issued a dated book in 1488. There 
is a fifteenth century English version in the 
Porkington MS. which is printed in Halliwell’s 
‘Early English Miscellanies’ (1855). This con- 
tains various additions not in the Latin text. The 
‘Visio’ is followed by ‘ Earth upon Earth.’' 

After a fashion that was common in medizval 
times, the ‘ Visio Fulberti’ has been construéted 
on the simple plan of taking an older poem, pre- 
fixing a few lines to it, and thus changing the 
‘ Disputation between the Soul and the Body’ into 
the ‘ Vision of Fulbertus.’ 

Thomas Wright, among the ‘ Latin Poems com- 
monly attributed to Walter Mapes,’ which he 
edited for the Camden Society i in 1841, included a 
Dialogue ‘inter corpus et animam.’ In the notes 
he collates his text with that printed in the 


* On this see ‘ The Middle-English Poem, Erthe upon Erthe,’ 
edited by Hilda M. R. Murray (E.E.T.S., 1911). 
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‘Friihlingsgabe’ of Th. G. von Karajan from a 
Vienna manuscript of the fifteenth century, in 
which the hermit is called Philibertus Francigena. 
Wright prints four versions: (1) Anglo-Norman, 
(2) English thirteenth century, (3) English four- 
teenth century, (4) English temp. Edward II. He 
refers to Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Greek, Provengal, 
French, German, Netherlandish, Spanish, Italian, 
and Danish versions. One Latin manuscript 
which has escaped notice, perhaps because it was 
bound up in a volume of early printed tracts, is in 
the British Museum (pressmark IA. 40704 (5)). 
This ‘Confliétus Animae et Corporis’ is written 
on nine leaves of paper in a fifteenth century hand, 
with a modern transcript in the margins. It is 
remarkable for its last line: ‘ Explicit cicomachia 
L. de Montmirel.’ The Christian name is illegible 
after the first letter. Unfortunately we cannot be 
sure whether this is the name of the author or of 
a fifteenth century scribe—probably the latter. 
Edelstand Du Meril assigns one manuscript to the 
twelfth century. Gabriel Peignot mentions an 
undated edition of the fifteenth century, in which 
the ‘ Débat du corps et de l’ame (un samedi: par 
nuit’) is printed after the ‘Miroir de PAme.’ In 
this the hermit is named Philibert. But Fulbert 
appears to be the correét form, for, as Edelstand 
Du Meril points out, Philibert would give the 
Latin text in the second line a syllable too many. 
The early French versions show many variations 
in the text, as may be seen in Varnhagen’s essay 
(‘Erlanger Beitrige. Heft I, p. 120). The 
*Débat’ is also found at the end of the French 
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‘Danses Macabres.’ The Auchenleck MS. now 
in the Advocates Library, Edinburgh, contains, 
amongst other relics of ancient verse, a ‘ Desputa- 
soun between the Body and the Soul” which was 
printed in the volume entitled ‘Owain Miles and 
other inedited fragments of ancient English Verse’ 
(Edinburgh, 1837). This is now very rare. A 
copy came into the hands of Theodore Martin in 
his young days, and he worked it into a modern 
shape, and it was printed in a tiny pamphlet of 
eight leaves with this title-page: ‘ Disputation 
between the Body and the Soul. Si secundum 
carnem vixeritis, moriemini: si autem spiritu facta 
carnis mortificaveritis, vivetis. Beati Pauli E pist. 
ad Romanos. Edinburgh. Printed by Andrew 
Shortside. M.pccc.xxxvil.’ The only clues to the 
authorship were the initials T. M. appended to the 
prefatory note. In this form it is excessively rare, 
as only fifty copies were printed, but, under the title 
of ‘The Monk’s Dream,’ the poem was included 
in his ‘ Poems’ privately printed in 1863. It was 
later printed in his ‘Song of the Bell, etc.,’ and 
from that source is given by Varnhagen in the 
appendix to Linow’s dissertation. 

It will be seen that the bookhunter who sets 
out to colleé the varying editions of the ‘ Visio 
Fulberti’ will have a chance of some stiff hunting 
and good sport before they are all on his shelves. 

Mr. Yates gave a copy of the ‘Vision’ to 
Samuel Hibbert-Ware, who notices it in his 
‘Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions’ (2nd 
ed., Edinburgh, 1825, p. 169). He remarks: 
‘Those spirits, who had no more important busi- 
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ness upon earth than to carry away condemned 
souls, were described as blacker than pitch: as 
having teeth like lions, nails on their fingers like 
those of the wild-boar; on their foreheads horns, 
through the extremities of which poison was 
emitted, having wide ears flowing with corruption, 
and discharging serpents from their nostrils. The 
devout writer of these verses has even accompanied 
them with drawings, in which the addition of the 
cloven feet is not omitted !’ 

Dr. Louise Dudley, in her Dissertation on ‘ The 
Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and 
Scul’ (Baltimore, 1911), has started a new line of 
investigation which may yield some fruit, although 
the proofs are not as yet quite convincing. In 
two Latin homilies the Dialogue between Body 
and Soul is said to have been seen and heard in 
Egypt, and in one is associated with the name of 
Macarius. Whilst acknowledging the slightness 
of this clue, Dr. Dudley, in following it up, thinks 
that the legend began in ‘ Christianized remnants 
of the religion of Ancient Egypt.’ The writer 
says: ‘In the Latin “ Visio Fulberti” and in the 
French “Samedi” we are dealing with the most 
important versions of the Body and Soul legend.’ 
They contain Egyptian traces which vanish from 
the English version. The earliest theme appears 
to be the separation of the soul and body. And 
this Dr. Dudley connects with Christian Egypt. ' 


* I add here a few references:—Linow, W. ‘The Desputi- 
soun between the bodi and the soule. Nebst der dltesten alt- 
franzsichen Bearbeitung des Streites zwischen Leib und Seele.’ 
Herausgegeben von Hermann Varnhagen. (Erlangen, 1889.)— 
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As bearing upon this suggested oriental origin 
Linow cites a talmudic legend, in which a Roman 


Buchholz, Richard. ‘ Die Fragmente der Reden der Seele an den 
Leichnam in zwei HSS. zu Worcester und Oxford.’ (Erlangen, 
1889.)—Brandes, H. ‘ Zur Visio Fulberti.” (Potsdam, 1897.)— 
Becker, E. J. ‘A Contribution to the Comparative Study of the 
Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell. (Baltimore, 1899.)— 
Douhet, Comte Jules de. ‘Dittionnaire des Légendes du 
Christianisme.’ (1855.)—Kleinert, G. ‘Ueber den Streit 
zwischen Leib und Seele.’ (Halle, 1880: This dissertation has 
become very rare.—Du Meril, Edélstand. ‘Poésies populaires 
Latines.’ (Paris, 1843. He mentions the ‘Débat’ in Latin, 
French, German, Flemish, Greek, Provengal, Spanish, Italian, 
Danish and Swedish.)—Abbot, Ezra. ‘Literature of a Future 
Life.’ (1878: See Nos. 2046, 3279, 3281, 3713a.)—Howell, 
James. ‘The Vision or a Dialogue between the Soul and the 
Bodie.” (1651.)—‘Saint Bernard’s Vision, or a Briefe discourse 
between the Soule and the Body of a damned man’ (a ballad). 
(1640.)—Crawshaw, W. ‘Complaint or Dialogue between the 
Soul and Body of a Damned Man.” (1616, 1622, 1632.) This 
is professedly taken from St. Bernard. ‘The same genealogy is 
claimed by: ‘Contrasto Dellanima y del Corpo veduto in visione 
da San Bernardo.’ (Venice? 1520? British Museum, C20. 
c. (22)).—* Dua Contrasti, uno del vivo e del motro (sic) et ’altro 
delli Anima and del corpo, veduto in visione del San Bernardo.’ 
(Florence, 1510? British Museum, 11426 d.)—Another edition 
(Firenze, 1605. British Museum, 11429 d.) 

For similarity of topic at least the following may be cited ; ‘Opera 
Nuova del Pianta, che fa la misera anima dannata, da dio Endannata 
all’ Inferno per i suoi mali partamenti. (Torino, 1820? 24. British 
Museum, 1070 b.27.) ‘ Pianto che fa la misera Anima dannata 
da Dio condannata all’ Interno per fuggire, ed aborrire i peccati, 
e stare in grazia de Dio.’ In Fuligno (1880?) The British 
Museum has editions: Todi (1800?) and Napoli (1820?) Of 
periodicals may be named : ‘Bibliophile,’ 1863 (article by Berjeau) ; 
* Romania,’ t. ix (article by G. Paris), t. xx (article by Batiouch- 
kof); ‘Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie,’ t. ii (article by 
Toledo), t. iv (article by E. Stengel); ‘ Anglia,’ iii (article by H. 
Varnhagen) ; ‘Serapeum,’ t. xvi (article by Herschel) ; ‘ Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology,’ April, 1899 (article by Louise 
Dudley). 
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Emperor speaks of the possibility of Soul and Body 
each throwing the responsibility for sin upon the 
other, and is answered by Rabbi Juda Ha Nassi, 
who lived at the end of the second century of our 
era. 

The literary merit of the poem is only judged 
fairly by those who can enter into the medizval 
thoughts and beliefs which it embodies. The poet 
writes vividly, and the picture of the damned soul 
is impressive in spite of its sometimes grotesque 
details. A few of the lines may be permitted: 


Vir quidam exstiterat dudum heremita : 
Fulbertus francigena cuius dulcis vita: 
Dum in mundo viverit sese gessit ita 
Quod verba que protulit fuerunt perita. 
Iste homo fuerat filius regalis 

Toto suo tempore se subtraxit malis 
Dum ad huc in seculo maneret vitalis 
Visio iam sibimet apparuit talis, etc. 


This is part of the poem which was translated 
by Thomas Rodd on a single leaf in 1821: 


A reverend hermit, free from noise and strife, 
Fulbert of Gallia, led a peaceful life ; 

And still in harmless converse every day 
Pursued the constant tenor of his way. 

Of royal lineage royal thoughts he knew, 
And from an evil world his steps withdrew: 
But ere a Hermit’s holy call he chose, 

Before his sight a fearful vision rose, etc. 


That there is good poetic material in the old 
poem may be judged by a stanza from Sir Theodore 
Martin’s modernisation : 
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Where be thy gleemen, that did crown thy cheer 
With minstrel song and merry jargoning 
Of viol, tabor, and the trumpet clear, 
Whilst to them aye rich largess thou wouldst fling 
Of robes or the red gold, and bid them sing 
The praises wide by cottage, bower, or hall? 
Thou, who brought’st ever wail and sorrowing 
On poor men’s hearths, that cursed thy tyrant thrall, 
Who is there at this hour to sorrow o’er thy fall? 


It is in this manner that medieval authors need 
to be treated in order to bring them into sympathy 
with the modern reader. 

WituraMm E. A. Axon. 
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SY er Rape papers is ae doubtful, but 

(Gy i, two such volumes that have come my 

WAC way can certainly be .recommended. 
They contain much that is worth preserving, and 
helped me to spend in patience those days of bad 
weather in the High Alps unavoidable in a sojourn 
of seven weeks. Henri de Régnier’s collection of 
articles is entitled ‘ Portraits et Souvenirs.’ He 
states that his reason for publishing them is to 
prove to himself that his work, although hasty 
and somewhat improvised, is not unworthy of his 
own esteem; he regards the publication of them 
in volume form as a mark of respeét towards the 
art he practises. No apologia is needed. The 
essays are delightful; their restfulness makes them 
just the things to read at the end of a hard 
day’s work. Many of them have their setting in 
Venice, and the one entitled ‘ Portrait d’amie’ 
(the friend is Laurent Evrard) is full of charm. 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam, the Goncourts, Hérédia, 
Gautier, Mallarmé, De Musset flit across the pages, 
which contain happy literary allusions and expe- 
riences. Ordinary occurrences of life are treated 
in an equally attractive manner. Here is a passage 
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on rain that will speak to the hearts of all who 
hate a wet day: 


‘Les choses la supportent avec ennui. Ecoutez la 
terre gronder sous la force de l’averse et rejaillir en mille 
larmes de boue, écoutez gémir l’arbre tourmenté, la pierre 
geindre et ruisseler. A la Pluie les choses répondent par 
un murmure ou un sanglot. Elle n’est pas seulement 
l'importune, elle est l’odieuse. Son bruit méme agace. 
Elle n’est pas, comme le vent, une voix rude et désespérée 
qui s’encolére ou se lamente. Elle parle par hoquets et 
par babillage. Elle est bavarde et stupide.’ 


All sorts and conditions of subjeéts are to be 
found in Henri Lavedan’s ‘Bon An, Mal An,’ 
brief essays originally contributed to ‘ L’IIustra- 
tion.” He has some sagacious remarks on letter 
writing. He says that a letter, to be effective 
and. good, ought always to leave the person for 
whom it was written ‘ Meilleur, mieux portant, 
plus heureux, plus reconnaissant a la vie.” How 
seldom is this the case! Only too many of the 
letters we receive contain things that vex and 
annoy us. A_ good letter, he thinks, should 
describe what is happening where the writer is, 
in the house or in the neighbourhood, should give 
details about himself, speak in simple fashion of 
his life, of what he thinks, of his fears and hopes. 
And thus, humble, ignorant folk may write as 
good letters as persons who are educated and 
cultured. 

Another essay deals with the electric light. A 
party of people are discussing on their last evening 
in the country what they will be most glad to find 
on their return to their city homes. One of them 
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says that it is the electric light that he most longs 
for : 


‘Elle est, dans les cités, aussi spécialement belle que 
sa chaste afeule dans le bois, sur la mer, la montagne et 
les plaines.’ 


After describing the charm of the light, he glori- 
fies its utility thus : 


‘Dans la maison, elle est la féerie de l’appartement. 
De la pointe du doigt on la crée ou la tue. Elle vous 
suit dans toutes les piéces, sans que vous ayez besoin de 
la tenir et de la porter emmanchée au bout d’un flambeau. 
Quand vous l’éteignez au sortir d’une chambre, elle a 
l’air de disparaftre d’elle-méme et volontairement parceque 
vous vous en allez. Elle obéit au geste et répond a la 
pensée. [lle est d’une exactitude et d'une égalité 
d’humeur parfaites.’ 


There is little doubt that when once we have 
become accustomed to electric light in our dwellings 
we miss it most terribly. 

Edouard Lockroy’s ‘ Notes et Souvenirs,’ which 
he entitles ‘Au hasard de la vie,’ also make de- 
lightful reading. Jules Claretie writes an inter- 
esting preface, in which he states that the book 
is not memoirs properly so-called, but just the 
account of a few ‘heures choisies’ among those 
that were worth living: ‘ Haltes heureuses, adven- 
tures dramatiques, visions souriantes ou apparitions 
sinistres. L’épopée de 1861, les souvenirs de 
Tripoli, de Syrie, les journées d’angoisse autour de 
Metz, les nuits de garde autour de Paris.’ But still 
within the pages will be found ‘toute une vie, toute 
notre vie en quelques pages décisives, pittoresques, 
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d’un style puissant et ferme, gravées comme a 
Yeau forte par un maitre.’ Lockroy in his own 
person has been journalist, scholar, historian, orator, 
politician, author, statesman, soldier and minister, 
and in each capacity has come in contact with 
men whose deeds, words and names filled the world 
in the nineteenth century: Felix Pyat, Garibaldi, 
Renan, Victor Hugo and Thiers are among them. 
The chapter on Viétor Hugo is full of good things. 
I may quote here one or two. Alfred de Musset 
very seldom went to the Academy. On entering 
it one day, he asked, ‘ Has M. Victor Hugo been 
at the Academy to-day?’ ‘No,’ was the reply. 
‘Alors,’ reprenait Musset, ‘il n’y a personne. Je 
m’en vais.’ On one occasion Lockroy said to 
Hugo that he thought it wonderful that a writer 
Should also be an orator, because in speaking a 
man had to be contented with the first word that 
came into his head, and it was not always ‘le mot 
juste.’ Hugo replied: ‘ Les mots justes sont des 
domestiques. On sonne, et ils viennent.’ That 
may be so with a great writer like Hugo, but alas! 
for the rest of us the ‘mots justes’ do not always 
come at our call. 

That rare thing, a really interesting book of 
German memoirs, is to be found in ‘ Grafin Lulu 
Thiirheim. Mein Leben, 1788-1864. Erinner- 
ungen aus QOsterreichs grosser Welt.’ Born in 
Belgium, she went with her parents to Austria in 
1794, and there remained. She was a witness of 
all the important historical events of her time, yet 
her journal deals less with the great events of life 
than with the smaller interests, the daily happen- 
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ings. She gives delightful pen portraits of her 


friends, discusses her love affairs with the greatest 
frankness and naiveté, and relates her experiences 
of travel, which extended to nearly all the countries 
ot Europe. In 1832, at the age of forty-four, she 
made a marriage of love with Charles Thirion, her 
brother-in-law’s secretary, which, however, ended 
tragically six months afterwards. She was painted 
by Lawrence in 1819. She wrote her journals in 
French, but they are here translated into German. 
Under the auspices of the ‘Sociceté de l’histoire 
de l'art frangais,’ Ch. Jouany has published the 
correspondence of Nicolas Poussin, reproducing 
the originals. The edition of Quatremere de 
Quincy, which appeared in 1824, was based, not 
on the original letters, but on copies full of errors. 
The letters form two groups: thirty-six are 
addressed to M. de Chantelon, between 1639 and 
1665, and eighteen written in Italian during 
Poussin’s visit to Paris (1641-2) to his illustrious 
patron, Cassiano del Pozzo. Of those letters, a 
modern French version follows the Italian. As 
the old French and old Italian are preserved, the 
book is not éasy reading except for the linguistic 
expert. At the end of the volume are some inter- 
esting observations made by Poussin on his art, of 
which the following may serve as examples: 


‘Si le peintre veut éveiller dans les Ames I’émerveille- 
ment, encore qu'il n’ait en mains un sujet propre a le 
faire naitre, qu'il n’y introduise point de choses nouvelles, 
et étranges, et hors de raison, mais qu'il contraigne son 
esprit a rendre son ceuvre merveilleuse par l’excellence de 
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la maniére, que l’on puisse dire: Le travail surpasse le , 
sujet.’ 
‘Les couleurs dans la peinture sont comme des leurres 


qui persuadent les yeux, comme la beauté des vers dans 
la poésie.’ 


‘La nouveauté dans la Peinture ne consiste pas surtout 
dans un sujet non encore vu, mais dans la bonne et 
nouvelle disposition et expression, et de commun et vieux 
le sujet devient original et neuf.’ 


Gustav Freytag’s ‘Briefe an Albrecht von 
Stosch’ contains three hundred and sixty-eight 
letters written between 1864 and 1875. Thus 
they cover the important years when the new 
German Empire was coming into being, a develop- 
ment which had Freytag’s warmest sympathy. 
The correspondence is also interesting because it 
is between a man of letters and a man of the 
sword, a man who helped to found the German 
navy. Stosch’s own memoirs end in 1872, so that 
this volume forms a most welcome complement. 
The great charm of Freytag’s letters lies in the 
attractive combination of ‘la haute politique’ with 
literary, artistic and domestic life, and in their 
admirable style. 

‘Frédéric Chopin. Sa vie et ses ceuvres. 1810- 
1849, by Edouard Ganche, is a very interesting 
study. Chopin was what his biographer calls ‘ un 
sincere’; he did not manufacture music, he obeyed 
inspiration. Despite the contortions that his in- 
terpreters deem necessary on the piano and in the 
orchestra, his style is the combination of emotion 
with simplicity. He expresses the most varied 
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emotions, but, except in some of the Polonaises in 
which patriotism alone makes its voice heard, 
woman is present in all his music. The volume 
contains an unpublished letter of Mrs. Carlyle’ to 
Chopin (July, 1848), in which she expresses her 
delight in his music, and sends some verses written 
in his praise by a brother of John Sterling. 

Sheridan was, perhaps, right when he said that 
in affairs of the heart it was best to begin with a 
little aversion, for we are told here that after his 
first meeting with George Sand, Chopin said to 
a friend, ‘Quelle femme antipathique que celle 
Sand! Est-ce vraiment bien une‘femme? Je suis 
prét a en douter.’ 

Another interesting memoir is Eugene Tattet’s 
‘Journal d’un Chirurgien de la Grande Armée 
(L. V. Lagneau) 1803-1815.’ Frédéric Masson 
contributes an introduétion. Lagneau, who lived 
until 1868, offers an admirable type of the army 
doétor of his time. He was a man of education 
and culture, and noted his impressions and the 
various incidents day by day. It was no easy 
matter to get qualified doétors, and almost any- 
body was appointed to do the work. Tattet well 
brings out the extraordinary devotion with which 
men, the greater number of whom had only a 
meagre professional training, under the fire of 
the enemy, with imperfect instruments, defective 
bandages, lacking all the accessories in use to-day, 
operated on, nursed and cured thousands and 
thousands of men. The patients themselves, too, 


' Here translated into French. 
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deserve a word of praise. Their courage, endur- 
ance and calmness are as wonderful as their cheer- 
fulness and hope, for we must not forget that there 
were then no anesthetics, no antiseptics, no sort 
of hygiene. It is sometimes good to be reminded 
of what was accomplished in days which I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to call pre-scientific. 

Floris Delattre continues his studies of English 
writers. His latest volume is entitled ‘De Byron 
a Francis Thompson.’ The most interesting essays 
are those on Byron’s Don Juan and on the poetry 
of Francis Thompson. Unlike most Frenchmen, 
Delattre has scant admiration for Byron. He 
declares that Byron was never a great thinker, and 
so never a great poet. He was a theatrical egoist 
with nothing profound, nothing philosophical in 
his work, which always belongs to the second rank. 
If we look in a poet for what he has not to give 
us, we shall certainly fail to see what he has to 
give us; but poetry and Byron have other and 
perhaps greater things to offer us than profound 
philosophy. But if Delattre cannot appreciate 
Byron, he can appreciate Francis Thompson, the 
solitary man, living perpetually in the infinite, whose 
work vibrates with the sentiment of the infinite. 
Thompson confined himself to exploring the 
‘paysage intérieur.’ His subjeéts are the love of 
children, the beauty of women, the grandeur of 
nature, the worship of God, the Virgin, and the 
Saints. He knew nothing of nature from observa- 
tion, it was to him always symbolic: ‘il ne voit 
sous les formes de la nature que leur substance 
spirituelle.’ Delattre writes an elaborate criticism 
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of the ‘Hound of Heaven,’ the poem which 
contains the experiences and conversion of a sinful 
soul long pursued by the divine grace. He 
charaéterises it as— 


‘tout animé d’une rapidité et d’une vigueur étonnantes, 
comme si l’angoisse de la fuite trépidait dans chaque vers, 
et allait s’accélérant dans chaque strophe.’ 


Of Thompson’s style he writes : 


‘Avec ses constructions mystérieuses, inanalysables et 
qu’on sent pourtant trés fermes, avec ses phrases mélo- 
diques affranchies de toute symmétrie, mais si riches en 
trouvailles ou en répétitions toujours si diverses, et qui 
donnent au poéme musical l’air d’une improvisation, la 
rhythmique de F. Thompson fait songer 4 la musique de 
Debussy, moins sensualiste seulement et moins volup- 
tueusement mélancolique, moins sobre en outre et moins 
délicatement nuancée, d’un Debussy plus idéaliste, qui se 
serait nourri de Carlyle et de Ruskin, et qui, a son 
harmonie simple et subtile si sobrement raffinée, aurait 
substitué 4 la fois un peu de la splendeur byzantine du 
rituel catholique, et tout le hautain spiritualisme d'un 
Anglo-Saxon d’aujourd’hui.’ 


It is curious to note that in writing of Thompson, 
Delattre’s style becomes slightly précieux and 
obscure. 

Another of his subjeéts is Orientalism in English 
literature, which he finds there in the last third of 
the eighteenth century. It came in with ‘ Vathek’ 
in 1786, but soon died out again, leaving little 
trace. 


‘ Des images ensoleillées, des py wary exotiques, des 
mots donc, voila ce que l’Orient a fourni a la littérature 
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anglaise. L’influence en a été momentanée, presque 
accidentelle, et peu profonde.’ 

If Delattre carried his studies of this question a 
little farther, I think he would find the influence 
to be more far-reaching. 

The current volume of the ‘Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft’ (Vol. xlix), 
edited by Alois Brandl and Max Forster, is of 
especial interest, since it contains a history of the 
Society, which celebrates its jubilee next year. It 
is a wonderful record of the activities of Shake- 
speare study in Germany. The author is Albert 
Ludwig, and the narrative fills ninety-six pages. 
The steps that led to the foundation of the Society 
in 1864 are related, the establishing of the ‘ Jahr- 
buch,’ and also of the Library, which from small 
beginnings has gradually increased, and is now 
much used by Shakespeare students. It is hoped 
to extend the Library, and in time to make of it an 
indispensable tool for the study of the dramatist. 
It possesses no original editions of the Folios and 
Quartos, but facsimiles of all of them. Few 
libraries on the Continent have on their shelves so 
complete a set of colleéted and single editions of 
the plays, from the merest schoolbook to the most 
costly of all—the Duke of Devonshire’s lithograph 
facsimile. The German translators are there, from 
Wieland to Gundolf, and also translations of certain 
of the plays in other tongues—‘ Julius Ceasar’ in 
Latin, translations in Dutch, Frisian, Danish, 
Icelandic, Roumanian, Modern Greek, Hebrew, 
not to mention all the more obvious languages. 
It is rich in Shakespeariana, and has a good 
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collection of books on the history of English 
literature and the stage, on Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries and predecessors. 

It is interesting to note that twenty-one of 
Shakespeare’s plays were performed at one hundred 
and seventy-eight theatres in Germany during 
1912, making in all one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-six representations. Taking the number of 
times a play was performed, ‘ Hamlet’ (one hundred 
and forty-eight times), ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ (one hundred and forty-one times), and 
‘Othello’ (one hundred and twenty-four times), 
head the list, and the ‘Comedy of ‘Errors’ (four 
times), ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ (twice), and 
*Cymbeline’ (once), conclude it. 

Books that come under the head of de//es /ettres 
are far to seek nowadays, and the books on 
economics and social problems, of which there are 
quantities, scarcely compensate lovers of literature 
for the absence of the others. ‘L’Angleterre 
radicale. Essai de psychologie sociale (1906-1913), 
by Jacques Bardoux, is an elaborate treatise. He 
considers that radical England began in 1906, when 
the January elections formed the point of departure 
of a newera. What will be its end no one can 
tell, or how far it will accomplish its aim, which 
is to reconcile socialism and imperialism. Bar- 
doux writes with great sureness of himself, and 
claims to be the impartial judge who neither 
praises nor depreciates. Distance is as good as 
time in enabling a man to form a sane and calm 
opinion about another nation, and in this case the 
Channel may be regarded as a century. Whether 
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we agree with his views or not, Bardoux certainly 
shows admirable comprehension of certain sides of 
the conditions of contemporary English politics. 

He deplores the desire of the radicals to expro- 
priate the English aristocracy, and asks that if the 
centenary oaks are to fall under the axe, and the 
walls of the parks under the hatchet, and the sterile 
lawns to come under the plough, that the country 
houses may be spared : 


‘Si les seats venaient 4 se fermer, si leur propriétaires 
préféraient un jour, 4 la demeure familiale les caravan- 
sérails d'Europe ou d’Egypte, cette émigration porterait 
a la vie rurale de la Grande-Bretagne un coup irréparable. 
Elle perdrait beaucoup de ce qui fait son charme et sa 
valeur. Pour ceux qui ont connu et aimé |’Angleterre 
d’autrefois, il est aussi impossible de concevoir un village 
d’Outre-Manche sans Squire, qu’un village de France sans 
clocher.’ 


Hans Uebersberger, in his ‘ Russlands Orient- 
politik in den letzten zwei Jahrhunderten,’ holds a 
similar view, in that he believes in contemporary 
history as a subjeét for the historian, provided he 
preserves the strictest objectivity. The first volume 
comes down to the Peace of Jassy, the second, 
which is to appear shortly, to 1878. He en- 
deavours to show the course of Russian Eastern 
policy as he sees it after careful study. He claims 
to have consulted everything published on the 
subject in Russian and other languages. 

A melancholy interest attaches to Alfred Fouillée’s 
posthumous work, ‘ Esquisse d’une interprétation 
du monde,’ published in the ‘Bibliotheque de 


Philosophie contemporaine.’ Fouillée had been 
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working at the subject for years, and his manu- 
script has been revised and arranged by an old 
pupil, Emile Boirac, who gives incidentally an 
appreciation of Fouillée the man, and of his work 
as teacher and thinker. 

Fouillée sets out to show that it is the task of 
philosophy to interpret the universe, to demon- 
strate its reality, intelligibility, and infinity, by its 
duration and temporal changes, and its energy and 
evolution. He finds that no limit can be set to 
evolution, and hence to the possible progress of the 
world, but at the same time takes a somewhat 
pessimistic view of present conditions. 


‘ Aujourd’hui nous sommes témoins d’une sorte d’anar- 
chie intellectuelle qui enléve a notre civilisation moderne 
sa force d’action morale en méme temps que de création 
esthétique et de transformation sociale.’ . . . 

‘Ou va notre société actuelle? Elle semble l’ignorer. 
Ce qu’elle veut, elle ne le sait guére. Les fins les plus 
hautes et les plus désintéressées demeurent noyées dans 
la brume; dés lors, au lieu de travailler pour l’incertain, 
la plupart des hommes s’attachent au certain, c’est-a-dire 
4 ce qu'il y ade plus rapproché de plus immédiatement 
utile. . . . De 1a 4 l’égoisme universel il n’y a qu’un pas. 
C’est donc un but clairement défini qui nous manque, 
c'est une idée direétrice qui s’impose a tous les esprits. 
Que derriére tous les nuages brille une étoile au ciel des 
idées, hommes et peuples iront 4 l’étoile.’ 


* om * * . 


The following recently published books deserve 


attention :— 
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Friedrich Schlegel. Die Quellen seines Wesens 
und Werdens. Von Carl Enders. 


A psychological study rather than a biography, an analysis of 
a mind rather than an account of the events of a life. A some- 
what unsatisfactory method of work. 


Une cousine du grand Conde. Isabelle de 
Montmorency duchesse de Chatillon et de Meck- 
lembourg. Par Paul Fromageot. 


An attempt to do justice to this attractive duchess without 
sacrificing truth. She made much stir in the world as a girl 
and during her two marriages. 


Louise-Marie-Adelaide de Bourbon Ponthiévre 
Duchesse d’Orléans. La Jeunesse. Par Baron 
André de Maricourt. 


The first part (1753-91) of the life of a virtuous woman who 
was ‘profondément bonne et infiniment malheureuse,’ whose 
‘douceur et résignation allerent jusqu’au sublime.’ 


Corot. Par Etienne Moreau-Nélaton. 


A volume of the series entitled ‘ Les grands artistes. Leur vie. 
Leur ceuvre.’ A critical biography and a sort of anthology of his 
pictures, twenty-four of which are chosen to illustrate his ‘ soul.’ 


Le duc d’Enghien. L’enlévement d’Etten- 
heim et VTéxécution de Vincennes. Par Henri 
Welschinger. 


The author has revised and published in this volume the most 
important and dramatic part of his life of Enghien that appeared 
in 1888. He finds that the documents made accessible since that 
date only serve to confirm his views and convictions. 


Dictionnaire critique et documentaire des 
peintres, sculpteurs, dessinateurs, et graveurs de 
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tous les temps et de tous les pays. Vol. 2. 
D—K. 

This excellent book of reference is the work of a group of 
specialists, French and others, under the editorship of E. Bénézit. 
A large number of illustrations, reproductions of famous pictures, 
is a welcome innovation in a work of this kind. 


Serbes Croates et Bulgares. Etudes historiques, 
politiques et littéraires. Par Louis Leger. 


An attempt by one who has carefully studied the Southern 
Slave Nations to show that they are not ‘des intrus dans la vie 
européenne,” or ‘l’instrument passif de telle ou telle ambition 
étrangére,’ but have a right to the place they once occupied ‘au 
foyer’ of European civilisation. , 
EvizABeTu Lee. 
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JOHN PHILLIP—FURTHER 
NOTES. 


S) N Tue Lisrary for 1910 (pages 302, 
+ 395) I endeavoured to draw up a 





Three * the pieces I recorded as being in the 
possession of Mr. Christie-Miller at Britwell Court, 
my descriptions being taken from Hazlitt’s ‘ Col- 
leétions and Notes.’ Since the appearance of my 
article the Britwell ballads have been published 
in a magnificent volume edited by Mr. H. L. 
Collmann, and presented by Mr. Christie-Miller 
to the Roxburghe Club. I therefore take the 
opportunity of supplementing my former notes on 
the subject. 

4. Epitaph on Sir William Garrat. Britwell, 
no. 73.  Hazlitt’s description is substantially 
accurate except for the omission of the word 
‘honourable’ before ‘Citie of London.’ The 
poem begins: 

Who can refraine from sorwing plaints, and brinish 
blubbring teares ? 

What hart will now refuse to grone? and tourne from 
loy his eares. 

Ne high, ne low, ne Rich, ne poore, in London that 
remayne, 

But haue iust cause for Garrats loue, to languish and 

complayne. 
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His wisdom in municipal affairs receives due 
record : 


Ye Consuls wise, ye Senatours, that Londons wealth 
prouide, 

Lament and wayle, for vnto you, no small losse is betide. 

Ye ali haue lost a faithfull Frend, for Counsell sage and 
wise : 

In thynges of weight, ye fayled not, to folow his aduise. 


An interesting, if slightly obscure, passage records 
some of his civic colleagues : 


She [i.e. Parchas] cutteth downe this Olyue greene, whose 
Branches fayre did shoo, , 

His dayes are ron to Champian now, and Beecher he 
wyll goe. 

Of Hayward wise, Pretorian hee, now Garrat leaue doth 
take 

Good Offiey olde, and gentle White: by Death he must 


forsake. 
Eke Draper wise, and Allen hee, whose wisdome doth 


excell. 
with all the Troupe of Aldermen, thus Garrat byds, 
Farewell. 


Like another wise counseller ‘they say a’ made a 
good end’: 


His Soule by faith the Heauens hath won, his Body 
shrowdes in Clay 
This finall farewell Garrat take: I haue no more to say. 


8. Epitaph on Margaret Douglas, Countess of 
Lennox. Britwell, no. 74. Like the Com- 
memoration of the same lady, also written by 
Phillip, the epitaph is in seven-line stanzas, twenty 
of them. The Countess is described in a side note 
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thus: ‘Ladye Margarits grace Daughter to the 
eldest Daughter of Henry the 7. now disceased, 
borne at Harbotell three yeares before ill Maye 
daye.’ At the close of the sixteenth century 
popular chronology still dated events by the riots 
of 1517. The Epitaph opens with the usual 


invocation: 


Reporte run on, ringe forth thy doleful Bel, 
That worldly wightes, may waile our great anoye: 
In Court and Towne, our cause of woe do tel, 
That stand distrest bereft of al our ioye. 

With care see that, thy skyl thou do imploye, 
To blase our luckles hap throughout each land: 
That mortal wightes, our grefes may vnderstande. 


The old play on the name Margaret reappears : 


You sutors poore, haue lost a Margarit deare, 
A precious pearle, the piller of your trust. 


History knows the Countess of Lennox as the 
mother of ill-starred Darnley : 


In wedlockes right, whilst she possessed life, 

This perelesse dame most dutiful was founde: 
Vnto her worthy spowse she was a constant wife, 
Faith knit loues knot, truth was her trustie ground 
Two sons she had most fyt to be renownd 

The one of Scots the diadem did weare: 

Whose fatal fyne is knowen to euery eare. 


Her younger son Charles was the father of the 
unfortunate Arabella Stuart, who with her mother 
appears in this stanza :— 


Her Daughter deare [i.e. Margaret’s daughter-in-law] 
that louinge Lady kinde, 
Her Gracesse death to mourne is reddy prest : 
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The Lady younge that nature hath asynde, 


As yet for foode to claime the Nourses brest, 

Euen as it can with sorrowe is possest, 

And Scotlands Kinge, his Gran-dames death doth mone: 
In Court and Towne a cause of care is showne. 


By a curious misprint, whether of the original or 
the reprint I do not know, Scotland’s king is called 
Charles in a marginal note. Finally, we are 
assured that 
Hackney doth assent, 
with wringing hands to waile this worthies wrack 
That gaue them foode and clad the naked back, 


while 


Her blessed soule before the heauenly Kinge: 
Doth hymes of Ioy with saints and Angels synge. 


19. A Cold Pie for the Papists. Britwell, no. 
72. This is the most interesting of the new texts, 
since the subject of the ballad was previously un- 
certain. Collier suggested that it might be the 
ballad entitled ‘a monstreous pye’ in the Register 
of 1565-6, but Mr. Collmann remarks that although 
no licence is to be found among the entries of 
1569-70, nevertheless it is clearly one of the many 
issued at the suppression of the Rising in the 
North. It is written with more spirit than most 
of Phillip’s compositions. One verse will suffice 
as an example. 


Yet many seeke for to despyse, 
The Fowntayne, whence such Grace doth ryse, 
Our Queene and Soueraygne raygnynge : 
And vp and downe they vse to goe, 
Like Rebelles, Discorde for to sowe 
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With Lyes of their owne faynynge : 

What? doth the Princesse Courteousie, 

Of you deserue suche Iniurie? 

That suche Rewarde ye render now, 

To her, whiche so doth tender you? 
Shall her true loue reape suche Disdaine? 
Or thinke ye now as Lordes to raygne? 
Our Queene beares not a Sworde for nought 
Your Duties now ye wyll be taught: 

I trust her Grace, within short space: 

All peruers Papists wyll hence chace. 


The Britwell ballads belong to a colleétion 
originally in the possession of the Tollemache 
family at Helmington Hall, Suffolk, whence it 
passed indirectly to George Daniel. By him it 
was broken up in 1832, when he parted with a 
portion of it to a bookseller, who sold it to Heber. 
At the Heber sale the majority of the ballads 
passed totheir present home. The portion retained 
by Daniel was sold after his death, and found its 
way into the Huth collection. It includes nos. 
3 and 13 in my list of Phillip’s works, and is now of 
course safe in the British Museum. 


W. W. Gres. 

















THE EARLIEST ENGLISH 
CORANTOS 







of) Mr. G. F. Barwick in this Review for 
) April last, carrying back the date of 


wae to 1620, instead of 1622, involve a 
faét not quite so pleasant to record. It is that 
English journalism commenced in Holland, as the 
enterprise of Dutch printers and booksellers, in 
lieu of Englishmen. This is a singular anti-climax 
to the ‘English Mercurie,’ of Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, about which so much nonsense was written a 
century ago. 

Though the evidence I have to offer about the 
corantos of 1620 and 1621 will establish the faé 
that an earlier series was in existence than those 
published by Butter in 1621; it will, I think, prove 
also that this earliest English series began in the 
same year, 1621, and that there is every reason to 
conclude that those printed at Amsterdam by Joris 
Veseler and published by Pieter van den Keere 
were the first in the field. 

The recently acquired corantos may be divided 
into two series: 

1. English Corantos published at Amsterdam 

from 2nd December, 1620, to 18th Septem- 
ber, 1621. 
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2. English Corantos printed by or for Nathaniel 
Butter from 24th September, 1621, to 22nd 
Oétober, 1621. 

The Stationers’ Registers have not a word to say 
about any of these documents, or, indeed, any of 
the others which I shall prove existed, and I cannot 
help thinking that they all were unlicensed; in 
spite of a statement to the contrary, to be quoted 
later on. The most remarkable faét about them all 
is that they were all ‘ papers,’ that is sheets, or half- 
sheets. Not one was folded into a ‘book’ or 
pamphlet. And yet, from 1622 right down to 
1665, when the ‘Oxford Gazette’ was published, 
all the periodicals were pamphlets, with the trifling 
exception of ‘Le Mercure Anglois.’ It is difficult 
at present to account for this ‘ paper’ form of the 
corantos of 1620 and 1621. 

The evidence to which I wish to draw attention 
is contained in the letters of the Rev. Joseph Meade 
and John Chamberlain, printed in Birch’s ‘ Court 
and Times of James I.’ This important work has 
no index, and the faéts might thus escape notice. 

Writing to Sir Dudley Carleton from London on 
16th February, 1621-2, Chamberlain remarked : 


The uncertainty likewise and variety of reports is such 
that we know not what to believe of that done under our 
nose: and what is given out to-day for certain is to- 
morrow contradicted. For, since two years that forgé or 
mint was set up at Amsterdam, we have never left off coining, 
so apish are we in imitation of what is worst. 


The reference is not complimentary, but sub- 
sequent quotations will make it clearer that Cham- 
berlain was referring to the corantos. Having 
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regard to the date of his letter, they commenced, 
therefore, in 1620. Next, Meade, writing to Sir 
Martin Stuteville, from Cambridge, said, on 23rd 
June, 1621 : ‘The last Saturday failed wholly or 
foreign news; the winds I suppose, have been these 
three weeks opposite.’ And again, on 3oth June, 
1621, Meade again commenced a letter to Stuteville 
by saying: ‘ Corrantos, I know not what is become 
of them.’ 

There is a gap in the new British Museum volume 
from gth April to sth July, 1621, and it is quite 
possible that the foreign printed periodicals may 
have been successfully suppressed for a time. At 
any rate, on 4th August, 1621, a letter from 
Chamberlain proves that some one had commenced 
to print corantos in England. On that day he 
wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton, from London: 


There is come out a new proclamation against lavish 
and licentious talking in matters of state, either at home 
or abroad, which the common people know not how to 
understand, nor how far matters of state may stretch or 
extend, for they continue to take no notice of it, but print 
every week at least, corrantos with all manner of news, 
and as strange stuff as any we have from Amsterdam.’ 


Who was the publisher of this ‘strange stuff’? 
Meade once more, writing to Stuteville, on 22nd 
September, 1621, tells us: 


My corrantor, Archer, was laid by the heels for making, 
or adding to, his corrantoes, as they say. But now there 


' This proclamtion was dated 26th July and set out an earlier 
one, dated 24th December, 1620 (evidently also aimed at the 
corantos). See Steele, R. R., ‘Catalogue of Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations.’ 
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is another that hath got licence to print them and sell 
them, honestly translated out of the Dutch. 


It follows from this that Thomas Archer, book- 
seller, of Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill, was the 
first in the field in 1621, just as he was with the 
pamphlets of 1622. Butter, of course, was the 
other that ‘ hath got licence to print them,’ though 
it may be doubted whether his pamphlets them- 
selves were licensed. Meade wrote from Cam- 
bridge, not London. 

None of Archer’s corantos of 1621 has yet been 
traced. 

Butter, then, started in September, 1621, and the 
British Museum probably possesses his first number. 

Finally, Butter probably joined Archer in gaol 
as the result of his newspaper enterprise. He did 
not commence a pamphlet of his own in 1622 (in 
imitation of Archer, who started in May) until 
August, and in the third number gave the follow- 
ing notice: 

If any gentleman or other accustomed to buy the 
weekly relations of newes be desirous to continue the 
same, let them know that the writer, or transcriber rather, 
of this newes hath published two former newes, the one 
dated the second and the other the 13" of August, all of 
which do carry a like title [not in the modern sense] and 
have dependence one upon another. Which manner of 
writing and printing he doth propose to continue weekly, 
by God’s assistance, from the best and most certain intelli- 
gence. Farewell. This 23 of August 1622. 


J. B. WrtraMs. 
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BASEL AND COLOGNE PRINTING 
IN 1484—1485.—A Nore. 


AY N an article on ‘ Michael Wenssler and 
“4 his Press at Basel,’ contributed to THE 
47% Lisrary in July, 1912, I drew atten- 







the rest to Quentell at xp en which I grouped 
together as the products of an anonymous Basel 
press at work in 1484. Of the two types used in 
them, the larger appeared to me to be identical with 
Quentell’s type 3, but the text type to be clearly 
distinguished from Quentell’s type 4 by t having 
its foot curled to the right, Quentell’s ft being 
straight shafted. Dr. Voulli¢me and Dr. Jenkinson 
have since called my attention to the fact that what 
seemed to be the same types are found in an edition 
of Vincentius Ferrer, ‘Sermones de tempore et de 
sanctis,’ printed ‘In felici Colonia’ in 1485 (Hain 
*7001; Voulli¢me, Kéln, 412), and the kindness 
of Dr. Jenkinson has enabled me to compare 
direétly a volume of these sermons with the books 
of the Basel group. As a result of this comparison 
the identity of both types in all the books in 
question seems to me indisputable, with this single 
exception that the text type of the Ferrer shows a 
not very large admixture of straight-shafted f, 
which is apparently wanting in the rest; at any 
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rate, a somewhat protracted search failed to dis- 
close a single instance, whereas the Ferrer yielded 
a dozen during a few minutes’ turning over. 
Unquestionably, therefore, these two types were in 
use :in practically the same state in Basel in 1484 
and in Cologne in 1485, and the conclusions in my 
article must be modified accordingly, more par- 
ticularly as regards the provenance of the undated 
books. At the same time, the lower-case of the 
text type differs much more considerably than 
I had at first realized from Quentell’s type 4, though 
the measurement is much the same, and it does not 
seem quite certain that he was the printer of the 
Ferrer, notwithstanding the faét that the table is 
in a small type afterwards used by him (type 5). 
Possibly the Ferrer types were used in other_dated 
books at Cologne unknown to me. In view of the 
faét that Quentell did not sign any book between 
the years 1481 and 1489, an analysis of the types 
of all books of 1486-8 at present assigned to him 
would be of considerable interest, and perhaps 
Dr. Voullieme will see his way to taking the 
matter up. 
V. ScHOLDERER. 
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